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II 

THE  SOCIAL -ECONOMIC  ENVIRONMENT  FROM  WHICH  THE  ITALIANS  CAME 

I'  Introductory 

The  importance  of  knowing  in  considerable  detail  the  nature 
of  the  economic  environment  from  which  an  immigrant  group  has  come  need 
not,  of  course,  be  stressed.  "With  the  best  of  will  not  even  the  most 
adaptable  of  individuals  can  erase  the  influence  of  the  conditions  under 
which  he  lived  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life.   Indeed  one 
can  even  push  this  age  forward  and  say  within  the  first  fifteen  years, 
at  least,  for  peasants  and  workers.   It  is  practically  impossible  to 
throw  off  such  influences  psychologically  and,  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so,  there  are  certain  inescapable  social -economic  elements  enter- 
ing into  the  situation  in  San  Francisco  which  renders  it  doubly  diffi- 
cult to  give  them  up. 

For  more  than  a  generation  San  Francisco  has  had  a  well- 
established  Italian  colony  with  a  physiognomy  all  its  own.   Up  to  1910 
eertainly,  this  colony  was  essentially  self-sufficient,  in  small  part, 
of  its  own  volition,  in  much  larger  part,  because  it  was  socially  and 
economically  constrained  to  be  so.   The  presence  of  this  homogeneous 
core  of  Italians  naturally  re-enforced  habits,  customs  and  modes  of 
thought  ingrained  in  the  homeland.   From  the  viewpoint  of  a  rapid  adjust- 
ment to  their  new  environment  this  necessarily  meant  a  retardation  in 
assimilation.   The  relatives  left  behind  in  Italy  and  with  whom  for  the 
first  few  years,  at  any  rate,  an  intimate  contact  was  maintained,  con- 
stituted another  such  retardation.   To  this  must  be  added  a  third,  the 
natural  habit  of  immigrants  to  marry  members  of  their  own  group*   In 
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the  case  of  the  Italians  this  meant  not  only  that  they  married  members 
of  their  own  group  who  had  preceded  them  to  this  country  but  that  the  men 
sent  to  Italy  for  their  brides.  All  this  naturally  interfered  with  their 
adjustment.  Nor  was  this  helped  by  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Italian 
government  itself  toward  its  departing  sub.iects.   This  was  givon  offic- 
ial expression  in  the  instructions  issued  with  passports  during  the 
years  1926  and  1927.  The  final  page  of  these  amazing  instructions 
merits  full  quotation: 

What  it  Means  to  be  Italian 

The  immigrant  should  never  abandon  his  feeling  of  the  value 
of  being  an  Italian,  even  though  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
his  departure  from  his  native  country  and  even  if  his  memories 
are  no  longer  reenforced  by  his  affection  for  those  he  has 
left  behind  in  his  Fatherland. 

Different  as  may  be  the  country  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  live, 
in  race,  traditions,  customs  and  climate,  from  his  own,  he 
should  always  hold  in  honor  those  industrial  products  of  his 
homeland  which  wore  familiar  to  him  from  his  infancy;  he  should 
always  remember  that  the  more  of  these  he  uses  the  greater  will 
be  the  advantage  accruing  to  his  distant  kinsmen.* 

Keep  alive,  at  all  times,  the  use  of  your  mother  tongue  and  the 
practice  of  your  own  institutions;  bring  up  your  children  in  a 
love  for  your  Fatherland  and  teach  them  the  language,  history 
and  geography  of  Italy.  And  even  if  you  assume  the  nationality 
of  the  country  in  which  you  have  settled,  never  deny  and  never 
forget  the  sublime  moral  inheritance  of  your  ancestors  and  trans- 
mit to  your  descendants  the  sacred  flame  of  the  love  of  the  dis- 
tant Fatherland.   Thus  will  you  ever  remain  a  true  son  of  that 
world-extensive  and  strong  Italy. 

"Long  Live  Italy,  Forever"** 


*  The  underscoring  is  mine. 

**  111  Sentimento  d' Italianita1 

La  coscienza  del  vanto  di  cssere  italiano  non  abbandoni  mai  l'emi- 
grante,  anche  quando  siano  passati  molti  anni  del  giorno  in  cui 
lascio  il  suo  paese  natio  ed  anche  se  le  sue  memorie  ed  i  suoi 
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From  the  very  beginning  of  his  government  Mussolini  has  always 
insisted  upon  this  one  point — that  the  vast  numbers  of  Italians  emigrating 
for  foreigh  countries,  must  not  be  lost  to  the  Fatherland.   In  a  speech 
delivered  at  Milan  in  1925  he  specifically  states  that  wherever  an  Italian 
lives  there  the  Italian  tricolor  flies  and  there  is  Italy,*  All  the  more 
important  is  it  consequently  to  know  in  some  detail  what  were  the  economic 
conditions,  what  the  traditions  and  what  the  customs  of  the  Italy  of  the 
last  two  generations, 

II,  The  Economic  and  Cultural  Conditions  of  Italy  1890-1955 
A,  1890  to  1922 

Italy  is  today  and  always  has  been  predominantly  an  agricul- 
tural country  and  an  agricultural  community  living  in  a  peninsula  that 
can  hardly  be  called  fertile.   It  seems  a  garden  spot  only  to  those 
strangers  who  visit  such  selected  areas  as  the  valley  of  the  Po,  the 
plains  of  Apulia  (Tnvoliere  delle  Puglie),  the  Conca  d»0ro  near  Palermo, 


ricordi  non  siono  piuf  alimentati  dall'affetto  di  congiunti  rimasti  in 
Patria-. 

Nella  societa*  in  cui  vive,  diversa  da  quella  dov'e'nato  per  razza, 
tradizioni,  clima,  usuanze  ecc,  tenga  sempre  in  onore  quei  prodotti 
dell*industria  nozionale  che  gli  sono  famigliare  fin  dall'infanzia: 
pensi  del  maggior  comsumo  di  essi  si  awantaggiano  i  propri  fratelli 
lontani, 

Mantenga,  in  oltre,  vivo  l'uso  della  propria  lingua  e  il  culto  delle 
proprie  istituzioni;  allevi  i  figli  nell'amore  verso  la  Patria  sua  e 
apprenda  loro  la  lingua,  la  storia  e  la  geografia  d1 Italia,   Anche  se 
egli  assuma  la  nazionulita'  del  Paese  in  cui  si  trova,  non  rinneghi  e 
non  oblii  il  sublime  retaggio  morale  dei  propri  avi  e  trasmetta  ai 
napoti  la  sacra  fiamma  delltamor  della  Patria  lontana:  egli  restera' 
cosi  non  degenere  figlio  dell 'Italia  grande  e  forte  ncl  mondo, , 

"Viva  L» Italia,  Sempre" 

*  "Ed  allora  si  comprendc  come  il  problema  dell'espansione  italiana  nel 
mondo  sia  un  problema  di  vita  o  di  morte  per  la  razza  italiana,   Dico 
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the  Plana  di  Palmi  in  Calabria  and  a  number  of  other  areas,  small  in  ex- 
tent* These  arc  the  only  regions  that  yield  rich  crops.  Within  the  last 
fifty  years  the  center  of  the  peninsula  which  was,  in  part,  covered  with 
marshes  (Paludi  Pontine)  has  been  slowly  regained  for  cultivation  and 
made  habitable.   It  is  this  gigantic  undertaking  that  Mussolini  completed 
and  for  which  ho  very  ungenerously  claimed  full  credit. 

The  principal  products  of  the  soil  arc  cereals,  olives,  citrus 
fruits,  mulberries,  wines  and,  for  Sicily  in  particular,  wheat.   The 
latter,  in  spite  of  strong  government  encouragement  in  the  past  and  today, 
is  not  willingly  cultivated  because  it  yields  the  least  remunerative  of 
crops. 

The  difficulties  that  face  the  agriculturist  are  great.   Climatic 
conditions  favor  the  ripening  of  certain  crops  only.   Rain  and  humidity  are 
arc  not  adequate  for  the  others  and  thus  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation 
is  necessary.   The  slopes  of  the  Apennines  have  for  centuries  been  covered 
with  vineyards  and  yet,  even  today,  it  is  only  by  the  most  patient  ond 
laborious  work  that  they  survive.   The  soil  has  still  to  be  renewed  by 
bringing  earth  from  the  plains,  literally  basket  by  basket.   Each  year  they 
have  to  be  carefully  protected  both  from  devastating  fogs  during  spring  and 
fron  the  ruinous  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  summer. 

Added  to  this  is  the  small  size  of  the  country  and  the  large  size 
of  the  population.   After  all,  Italy  only  has  a  surface  area  of  310,000 


cspansione:  esponionc  in  ogni  senso:  morale,  politico,  ^conomico,  demo- 
grafico.   Dichiaro  qui  che  il  Governo  intendo  di  tutclare  l'cmigrazione 
Italian!]  esso  non  puo'  disintercssarsi  di  coloro  che  varcano  i  monti  e 
vanno  all  di '  la  dell'Oceano;  non  puo'disinteressarsi  percho  sono  uomini, 
lavaratori  c  soprattutto  itr.liani.   E  dovunque  o*  un  italiano  la' e'il 
tricolore,  la'c'la  Patria,  la'c'la  difesa  del  Governo  per  questi 
italiani."  Benito  Mussolini,  La  Politica  Dell' Italia,  p.  101. 
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squaro  kilometers  in  which  4-2,000,000  people  live.   If  we  remember  that 
31,000  hectares  are  taken  up  by  cities,  lakes,  rivers,  highways,  rocky 
surfaces,  regions  more  than  700  meters  above  sea  level,  and  malarial 
areas,  we  have  loft  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  barely  20,000  hec- 
tares, i.e.  two  inhabitants  per  hectare.   The  density  of  the  population 
as  such  varies  tcrmendously,  Sardinia  having  102.7  people  to  the  square 
mile  whereas  Campania  and  Liguria  have  respectively  689.6  and  683.6. 
Between  these  two  extremes  lie  Piedmont,  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  with 
op  proximately  455  to  the  square  mile. 

For  more  than  two  generations  this  population  problem  has  been 
the  bane  of  Italian  statesmen  and  politicians.   The  statesmen  realized 
that  in  the  present  order  of  society,  outlets  must  cither  be  found  for 
the  surplus  population  or  the  increase  in  population  must  be  discouraged, 
A  statesman  and  scholar  like  Francesco  Nitti  has  pointed  this  out  only 
recently  and  stressed  the  fact  that  ancient  Rome  together  with  Latium,  at 
the  period  of  its  greatest  glory,  possessed  only  1,000,000  inhabitants.* 
Mussolini,  as  wc  all  loiow,  has,  on  the  contrary,  thrown  all  his  energy 
into  encouraging  the  birth  rate.   In  a  famous  speech  delivered  in  1927  he 
insisted  that  it  is  only  in  numbers  that  power  lies.   This  battle  for  the 
increase  of  births  (la  battaglia  dell  nascite)  led  to  the  passing  of  a 
severe  lav:  against  the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  birth  con- 
trol, the  tax  on  bachelors  and  the  establishment  of  premiums  for  parents 
of  large  families.   This  has  led  to  some  very  amusing  incidents  and  some 
highly  characteristic  statements  from  the  Fascist  press.   For  example,  in 
the  Tribuna,  a  well-known  fascist  writer  declares  that  the  battle  for  the 
population  increase  demonstrates  the  superiority  spiritually  and  otherwise, 


*  La  Democrazia,  Vol.  II  Editions  Contemporaincs,  Paris,  1933, 


of  the  Fascist  view  of  life  as  compared  with  the  naturalistic  conception 
among  the  liberal  governments  and  the  materialistic  conception  prevalent 
in  democracies.  As  might  have  been  expected,  peasants  reported  marvelous 
successes  for  the  Duce's  pronouncement.  One  such  case  printed  in  the  news- 
papers of  May  2,  1928,  calls  the  attention  of  the  Duce  to  the  fact  that  the 
wife  of  a  peasant  had  given  birth  to  triplets  exactly  eleven  end  a  half  ' 
months  after  the  pronouncement  had  been  made,  and  that  this,  as  well  as  the 
amazing  increase  in  births  of  triplets,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  par- 
ents were  Fascists,  in  soul   and  body.*  Another  case  reported  in  August, 
1930,  is  even  more  amazing,  A  woman,  who  when  seven  months  pregnant,  con- 
templated the  emblem  of  the  Fascist  party,  informs  the  world  that  she  gave 
birth  to  a  child  with  the  Fascist  emblem  impressed  upon  its  right  buttock.** 
In  another  caso  a  child  was  born  who  immediately  announced  that  'he  wished  to 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  tho  Duce.   But  in  spite  of  all  Mussolini's  fulmi- 
nations  and  his  insistence  that  Italy  must  have  60,000,000  by  1950,  in 
spite  of  tho  miraculous  increase  in  the  number  of  triplets  born  yearly  and 


*  This  is  the  letter  of  the  peasant;    "Sabv.to  sconso,  28  corrionte,  mia 
moglie  ha  partorito  trc  bambino,   I  parti  trigomini  chc  prima  erano  cosi 
rari,  dopo  gli  incoraggiamenti  dati  dal  gloriso  Duce,  diventano  molto 
comuni,   II  fausto  cvonto  che  ha  rallcgrato  la  mia  famiglia  dove  csscrc 
spiegato  dal  fatto  che  sono  fascista  ncll'anima  e  nel  corpo.   Sono 
dolcnte  chc  le  bambino  non  potranno  offrire  le  loro  braccia  alia  Patria, 
ma  offriranno  i  loro  cuore  e  lo  loro  animo,"' 

**  Una  signora.  di  Ancona,  il  4  novombrc  1928,  nel  scttimo  mese  di  gravi- 
danza,  si  fermo  davanti  alia  sedc  del  Fascio  e  si  miso  a  contemplcrc 
l'embloma  dol  Partito  fascista  chc  decorava  la  facciata  del  pallazo, 
quando  ad  un  tratto  csclamo:   "Mussolini  dov1  ossero  contento  so  noi 
donne  offriamo  i  nostri  figli  a  lui,    Dosidororoi  offrirglicne  uno 
chc  avesse  il  fascio  littorio  impresso  sullo  sue  carni,"   Capito  che 
le  nacque  una  bambina  due  mesi  dopo,  con  un  cmblema  littorio  sulla 
natica  destral 
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thc  touching  faith  that  could  implant  the  fascio  littorio  upon  the  buttocks 
of  ncv.'born  infants,  the  women  of  Italy  seem  to  have  rebelled,  for  the  fol- 
lowing is  what  the  marriage  and  birth  statistics  show:  — 

3  I  R  T  H  S 

Per  1,000   Excess  of  births 

Population   over  deaths,  per 

1  000  population 

30.7  12.7 

30.0  13.0 

29.0  11.9 

28.3  11.2 
27.7  10.5 

27.4  10.6 

26.6  9.1 

26.7  12.6 

25.6  9.1 
24.9           10.2 

23.8  9.2 

23.7  10.0 
19.7  8,7 

1.  Types  of  Agricultural  Workers 

In  general  Italy  is  a  country  of  small  landowners,  very  few 
of  whom,  however,  actually  till  the  soil  themselves.   For  this  purpose 
they  employ  tenants  (fittavoli)  and  orop-sharcrs  (mczzadri).  Neither  of 


MARRIA 

G  E 

_S_ 

Year 

Number 

Pc: 

r  1,000 

Number 

Population 

1922 

365,460 

9.6 

1,175,827 

1923 

334,306 

8.7 

1,155,177 

1924 

306,830 

7.9 

1,224,470 

1925 

295,769 

7.6 

1,109,761 

1926 

295,566 

7.5 

1,094,587 

1927 

302,564 

7.6 

1,093,772 

1928 

285,248 

7.1 

1,072,316 

1929 

287,800 

7.1 

1,092,673 

1930 

303,214 

7.4 

1,037,700 

1931 

276,740 

6.7 

1,027,638 

1932 

268,336 

6.5 

992,049 

1933 

290,000 

6.9 

996,000 

1934    234,000 
(ten 
months ) 

5.5 

827,000 

*  Cf .   Annuario  Statistico  Itallaao,  for  1322-1933.   For  1933  and  1934, 
January  to  October  1934,  Compendio  Statistico,  1934,  both  publishod  tay 
the  Instituto  Poligraf ico  dclk  Gtato,  Rome,   The  figures  are  conso*. 
qucntly  official  rjir! 'authentic. 
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these  two  groups,  which  are  numerically  about  equal  in  size,  possess  any 
property  in  land.   They  merely  have  certain  interests  in  it. 

The  fittavoli  pay  an  annual  fixed  sum  to  the  owner  of  the  land, 
the  title  of  whieh,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  belongs  to  some  foundation 
or  municipality.  Very  few  of  these  fittavoli  till  the  soil  themselves 
unless  they  are  very  poor  or  the  rented  land  very  small*   Instead  they 
hire  laborers.   The  products  of  the  land,  however,  belong  to  them  exclu- 
sively. 

The  mezzadri  till  the  soil  themselves  using  members  of  their 
family  as  helpers.   If  a  farm  is  too  large  for  one  family  to  manage  satis- 
factorily, then  they  too  will  hire  help,  particularly  during  the  planting 
and  harvesting  seasons.   They  supply  the  farming  tools  and  one  half  of 
the  various  chemicals  necessary  for  combating  insect  pests  or  diseases 
of  the  crops,  and  they  take,  in  exchange,  one  half  of  the  products  or 
such  a  share  as  has  been  agreed  upon,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the 
land. 

The  fittavoli  and  mezzadri  together,  form  one  of  the  groups 
into  which  the  "farmer"  class  is  divided.   The  other  class*,  just  as  numer- 
ous, consists  of  one  which  is  concerned  with  the  selling  of  labor  either 
to  those  few  landowners  who  cultivate  the  land  directly,  i.e.,  the  fittavoli 
or  to  the  mezzadri,  during  the  planting  and  harvesting  seasons.   This  class 
is  the  poorest  of  all  the  agricultural  workers.   This  does  not  mean  that 
the  other  groups  are  not  poor  or  that  they  are  even  comfortably  off.  All 
agricultural  groups— fittavoli,  mezzadri  and  even  the  small  landowners 
are  generally  poor.   They  live  in  unsanitary  homes,  have  no  educational 


*  They  are  called  giornatori,  cafoni,  bifolchi,  etc.,  according  to  the 
different  dialects. 
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facilities  and  no  medical  attention.   In  northern  Italy  there  are  often 
farm  buildings  but  the  workers  and  their  families  are  lodged  in  the  base- 
ment where  the  floors  are  never  paved  and  are  always  damp,  both,   the 
f ittavoli  and  the  mezzadri  arc  normally  in  debt  to  the  landowner  and  have 
no  savings.  Their  ability  to  endure  such  a  life  of  misery  is,  of  course, 
due  to  their  proverbial  frugality  and  physical  resistance. 

Taxation  has  always  been  very  heavy  and  the  yield  of  the  soil 
is  naturally  not  abundant  due  to  its  continuous  cultivation  for  so  many 
centuries.   This,  added  to  the  overcrowding, produced  a  most  depressing 
economic  situation  which  became  almost  unbearable  after  the  war.   Before 
the  war  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  averaged  three  and  a  half  lire 
a  day,  the  lire  then  being  worth  five  to  the  dollar.   During  the  war  there 
was  a  natural  rapid  rise  and  in  1918  the  average  was  six  lire  a  day.   After 
1919  with  a  greatly  depreciated  currency  the  wages  rose  to  eighteen  lire 
in  1921-1922,  to  decline  to  fifteen  at  tho  end  of  1922.  With  the  advent 
of  Mussolini  the  decline  continued  rapidly  until  today  the  average  wage  is 
six  lire,  i.e.,  fifty  cents  a  day  with  greatly  decreased  purchasing  power, 
as  compared  to  seventy  cents  before  the  war,* 

The  following  more  specific  and  vivid  picture  was  obtained  from 

one  of  the  Italians  interviewed: 

In  Italy  tho  major  portion  of  the  land  is  owned  by  a  minority 
of  the  population  and  the  term  mozadro  and  ccntadino  is  ap- 
plied to  those  tenants  that  the  landowner  must,  of  necessity, 
place  upon  his  land  to  bring  production  to  its  full  limit, 
?Jezadro  means  literally,  fifty-fifty  or  equal  shares. 


*  Cf,   The  report  of  II, C,  LlacLean,  American  Commercial  Attache  at  Rom.3, 
in  Trade  Information  Bulletin  of  the  United  States,  #337,  Department 
of  Commerce,  1926  and  subsequent  bulletins. 
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Italy  being  much  smaller  in  area  than  the  state  of  California, 
yet  with  many  times  its  population,  was  forced,  in  order  to 
feed  its  people,  to  get  the  utmost  in  production  from  its 
land.  Unemployment  was  unknown  because  any  family  man  could 
obtain  a  place  to  live  and  the  necessities  of  life,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  landowner..   This  meant,  however,  not  a  living  but 
a  mere  existence. 

The  man  who  desired  employment  would  go  to  the  landowner  and 
make  his  agreement.   In  general,  this  would  engage  the  land- 
owner to  provide  a  given  number  of  acres  of  land,  a  home,  nec- 
essary buildings  for  the  crop  to  be  planted  and  a  certain 
amount  of  stock,  including  hogs,  cows,  a  horse  or  mule,  and 
poultry.   The  landlord  farmer  planted  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  different  trees  and  fruits  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  tenant  in  fulfillment  of  his  contract.   There  would  be  a 
certain  number  of  ohostnut  trees  to  provide  his  flour,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  grape  vines  for  his  wine,  of  olive  trees  for 
his  cooking  oil,  and  of  fruit  for  his  table. 

The  tenant  was  expected,  from  his  tract  of  land,  to  raise  all 
his  food  and  in  many  cases  the  material  for  his  clothing  as 
well.   The  landowner  provided  his  tenant  family  with  food  until 
such  time  as  the  farm  itself  could  produce  it.  As  each  crop 
was  harvested  the  division  was  made,  half  to  owner  and  half  to 
tenant.   Any  surplus  above  his  needs,  the  tenant  might  soil  in 
order  to  obtain  money  for  those  necessities  of  life  which 
could  not  be  produced  on  the  farm. 

Clothing  was  not  bought  ready  made  in  the  form  of  a  suit  or  u 
dress,  but  sufficient  cloth  was  purchased  or  bartered  for,  to 
outfit  the  entire  family.   If  the  women  were  not  capable  of 
making  them,  a  tailor  or  dressmaker  was  engaged  to  come  to  the 
home  and  sew  for  the  entire  family.   If  two,  three,  or  four 
days  were  required,  the  tailor  or  dressmaker  was  paid,  if  pos- 
sible, in  proceeds  of  the  farm.   These  proceeds  came,  of  course, 
from  the  tenant's  share,  after  the  division  with  his  landlord. 

Shoes  for  the  family  were  obtained  in  the  same  manner.   The 
cobbler  was  called  and  ho  outfitted  the  family  at  one  time, 
collecting  his  pay  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tailor.   Shoes, 
as  we  know  them,  were  the  exception  and  once  a  pair  were  ob- 
tained the  greatest  care  was  taken  of  them.   They  were  never 
worn  except  to  church  and  only  on  special  occasions.   Even 
then  the  chances  wore  that  they  would  bo  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders, their  ovmers  going  barefoot,  until  arrival  at  their  des- 
tination. 

The  everyday  shoe  did  not  require  the  use  of  a  cobbler  as  tho 
father  was  usually  able  to  outfit  the  family.   These  shoes  were 
made  with  wooden  soles  and  open  sides  and  toes,  the  only  foot 
covering  being  a  three-tic  strap  across  the  instep,  with  another 
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strap  about  the  heel  and  ankle.   In  winter  these  shoes  were 
replaced  by  the  use  of  hemp  sacking  wound  about  the  foot  and 
ankle. 

A  tenant  was  allowed  to  work  his  farm  so  long  as  he  lived  and 
desired  to  stay.   He  was  vitally  interested  in  getting  the  most 
he  could  from  his  land  because  his  living  depended  upon  it.   He 
was  not  taxed  by  the  government,  except  on  personal  property 
which  could  be  paid  by  labor  performed  for  his  province  or  muni- 
cipality, or  in  cash.   His  schools  were  provided  tax  free,  al- 
though about  three  years  was  the  maximum.   Cemeteries  and  burial 
were  also  provided  free  of  cost  to  the  tenant. 

These  mezadros,  while  having  plenty  of  necessities  of  life, 
were  denied  any  of  the  luxuries.   Owing  to  their  scanty  edu- 
cation, they  were,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied  with  life. 
Their  work  was  not  limited  to  farming  alone  but  they  might  be 
city  factory  workers  as  well.   For  instance,  they  might  obtain 
a  small  farm,  on  the  same  conditions  as  stated  before,  near 
the  city,  where  their  families  would  raise  their  food  while  the 
father  or  mother,  or  both,  worked  in  a  factory. 

Work  on  these  farms,  while  intensive,  is  not  the  daylight  to 
twilight  labor  indulged  in  by  Italian  immigrants  to  Amerioa. 
There  aro  over  two  hundred  holidays  on  the  Italian  calendar, 
and  the  tenant  populacs  celebrate  a  majority  of  them.   If  the 
weather  is  too  hot,  work  is  postponed  until  the  cooler  hours 
of  the  day.   Only  absolutely  necessary  work  is  done  when  holi- 
days and  the  weather  offer  the  least  resistance.   It  seems  the 
laboring  class,  including  farmers,  in  Italy  are  content  with  a 
more  existence. 


2.   Living  Conditions  in  Italy,  1890-1930 

As  in  part  I  (pp.  71-111)  I  shall  let  the  informants  themselves 
describe  their  lives,  quoting  here,  of  course,  only  those  portions  of  their 
narrative  that  deal  with  Italy,   I  have  tried  to  have  all  sections  of  Italy 
represented  and  all  classes  of  the  population.   Since,  however,  only  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  those  interviewed  gave  extensive  descriptions  of 
their  life  in  the  old  country,  the  picture  presented  is  necessarily  weighted 
along  certain  lines*   Essentially  it  is  the  picture  of  the  underprivileged 
that  wo  are  given.   But  since  in  the  main  it  is  the  underprivileged  who 
came  hero,  for  the  understanding  of  the  background  of  the  Italian  immigrant 
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to  San  Francisco,  the  defectiveness  of  our  record  is  immaterial. 


A.   Life  in  the  Town  of  Scala,  Campania 

Mr.  C.  was  born  at  Scala,  Italy  in  1882  and  together  with  ten 
brothers  and  sisters  lived  with  his  parents  until  he  was  twenty- 
years  old. 

His  birthplace,  Scala,  Mr.  C.  believes  to  have  been  established 
by  the  Romans  as  some  of  them  withdrew  from  the  coast  into  the 
hills  in  back  of  Naples  during  the  Carthaginian  wars.   The  town 
was  originally  known  as  Caraa.   Although  comparatively  close  to 
Naples  and  within  25  miles  of  Salerno,  a  city  of  50,000,  the 
happenings  of  the  outside  world  had  little,  if  any,  effect  upon 
the  lives  of  those  around  him.   The  country  between  Scala  and 
Salerno  was  almost  solid  rock,  no  soil  and  consequently  no  cul- 
tivation. 

There  were  no  roads,  as  we  know  them,  through  the  country  and 
Mr.  C.  remembers  the  first  horses  and  carriage  to  make  their 
appearance  in  his  town,  in  1888.   However,  to  the  North  thero 
was  a  very  intricate  system  of  roads  and  railroads  near  the 
Northern  frontier,  built  and  maintained  for  purposes  of  defense. 
Although  Scala  had  a  population  of  one  thousand  people  there 
were  no  merchants.  Practically  every  family  had  a  small  piece 
of  ground  where  they  managed  to  raise  the  bare  necessities  of 
life  and  seemed  perfectly  happy,  mainly,  he  supposes,  because 
they  knew  of  no  other  way  of  living.   This  cultivated  ground 
was  entirely  outside  of  the  village.  About  half  of  the  immedi- 
ate area  about  Scala  was  owned  by  one  man,  an  attorney,  li- 
censed to  practice  in  the  higher  courts,  and  this  land  had 
come  down  to  him  from  his  father.   He  was  the  only  employer  of 
labor  in  the  community  and  every  Sunday  morning  after  their 
eight  o'clock  Mass,  the  people  would  gather  in  his  courtyard 
and  wait.   Sometime  during  the  morning  he  would  come  out  and 
pay  them  or  if  he  felt  so  inclined  he  would  send  word  that  he 
did  not  care  to  be  bothered  that  morning  and  they  could  come 
back  next  Sunday. 

The  only  time  any  of  these  people  wore  shoes  was  on  their  Sun- 
day morning  trek  to  Church  and  to  tho  "boss'"  house.  The  pur- 
chase of  a  pair  of  shoes  was  an  unusual  event—some  pairs  last- 
ing for  ten  to  fifteen  years.  This  long  life  was  attained  by 
wearing  the  shoes  slung  over  the  shoulders  until  Church  was 
reached,  then  placing  them  on  the  feet  until  the  service  was 
over  and  then  slinging  them  over  the  shoulders  again  until  they 
could  be  hung  up  at  home. 

Their  homes  were  very  simple,  consisting  in  almost  all  in- 
stances of  but  two  rooms  and  never  having  chimneys.   In  some 
rare  cases  charcoal  was  burned  in  braziers  but  mostly  wood, 
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burned  openly,  and  the  smoke  allowed  to  seek  its  own  way  out; 

Each  family  owned  a  cow  hut  no  one  drank  milk.   The  milk  ob- 
tained was  picked  up  daily  by  one  of  three  men  who  collected 
the  milk  supply  of  the  entire  town  and  for  each  quart  of  milk 
collected  the  man  would  leave  a  small  wooden  disc  with  his 
name  stamped  upon  it,  and  when  one  hundred  of  these  had  been 
saved  they  could  be  exchanged  for  cash  at  the  rate  of  2/  for 
each  disc.  A  certain  amount  of  milk  would  be  reserved  for 
making  butter  and  cheese.   After  the  butter  was  made  it  would 
be  shaped  into  a  ball  and  around  that  would  be  placed  a  crust 
of  cheese  about  half  an  inch  thick.   This  would  be  placed  in 
a  cloth  bag  and  suspended  from  the  coiling  in  the  second  room 
and  allowed  to  hang  for  about  two  weeks;  The  smoke  from  the 
fire  in  the  next  room,  cooled  by  its  travels,  would  circulate 
around  these  cheese  balls  and  in  addition  to  hardening  the 
cheese  would  impart  a  very  superior  flavor  to  it.   The  butter 
thus  wrapped  in  an  air-tight  container  would  keep  indefinitely. 

After  first  coming  to  this  country,  Mr.  C;  found  our  butter  un- 
palatable and  used  to  have  butter  sent  to  him  from  homei 

A  family  would  have  meat  about  once  in  three  years.  On  Aug- 
ust 10  of  each  year,  in  honor  of  San  Lorenzo,  their  Patron 
Saint,  one  of  their  number  would  kill  a  cow.  All  who  could 
would  then  buy  a  small  piece.   The  only  other  meat  obtain- 
able was  when  a  cow  died.   Then  as  many  of  the  community  as 
could,  would  buy  a  piece  to  prevent  too  great  a  loss  to  the 
owner  of  the  cow. 

The  greatest  single  article  of  food  seems  to  have  been  chest- 
nuts; Mr.  C.  says  the  finest  chestnuts  in  the  world  grow 
there.   For  their  own  use  they  used  only  the  largest--those 
running  from  17  to  the  kilogram  (2-g-  pounds ) --those  grading 
from  17  to  35  to  the  kilogram  were  sold  outside  and  those 
above  35  were  fed  to  stock. 

For  their  own  use  the  chestnuts  were  placed  in  their  oven 
(built  outside  and  up  to  10  and  12  feet  in  diameter)  and 
roasted  for  twenty  minutes.  The  oven  door  was  then  opened 
and  the  nuts  loft  in  until  the  oven  thoroughly  cooled.   The 
nuts  were  then  put  in  sacks.   Both  men  and  women  when  leav- 
ing the  house  in  the  morning  would  carry  a  pack  of  these 
chestnuts  and  Mr.  C.  says  would  commence  eating  them  almost 
immediately  and  eat  almost  continuously  until  the  day's  work 
was  do no. 

Carrying  sandwiches  for  lunch  was  unhoard  of.   If  bread  was 
taken  to  the  fields  it  was  taken  in  a  very  hard  "chunk"  about 
as  big  as  a  fist,-  They  had  no  flour  (wheat)  but  used  a  yellow 
corn  flour  mixed  with  water  and  a  little  salt  and  yeast,  into 
crudely  made  loaves.'  A  month's  supply  for  the  family  would 
be  made  up  and  all  placed  in  the  oven  at  once  and  baked  until 
it  was  so  hard  that  it  cracked  across  the  top.   The  loaves, 
which  were  flat  and  about  «t  foot  in  diameter,  would  then  be 


broken  into  five  or  six  pieces  and  placed  back  in  the  oven  un- 
til further  dried  out.  After  that  the  bread  would  be  put  in 
sacks  and  used  as  needed. 

The  onlj'-  dentist  in  town  was  a  man  who  owned  a  pair  of  pliers. 

Their  vineyards  supplied  only  enough  grapes  to  enable  them  to 
make  wine  for  themselves,  so  very  little  was  ever  sold.   Tea, 
they  didn't  use  and  their  coffee  they  bought  green  and  roasted 
as  they  used  it.  After  roasting  their  coffee  they  would  add 
oats  roasted,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  coffee  tc  three 
parts  of  oats.  This  mexture  was  desirable  for  two  reasons — 
first  it  was  cheap  in  itself  and  second — it  required  less  sugar 
to  sweeten  and  sugar,  for  them,  was  expensive,   I  could  not  de- 
termine what  grade  of  sugar  they  used.   It  was  not  granulated 
but,  though  white,  had  the  consistency  of  our  brown  sugar. 
Very  little  fruit  could  be  had  except  figs  and  the  women  did 
not  know  how  to  preserve  any  of  the  fruit  they  did  have.   Their 
lack  of  knowledge  in  this  regard  v/as  evidently  caused  by  their 
preceding  generation's  inability  to  get  and  use  sugar  for  this 
purpose. 

To  go  back  to  their  coffee — the  grounds  cr  "mud"  as  Mr.  C, 
called  them--were  not  thrown  out,  but  each  day  a  little  bit  of 
fresh  "coffee"  was  added  until  lack  of  room  for  liquid  neces- 
sitated dumping  the  pot. 

The  women  worked  side  by  side  with  the  men.   Their  only  time 
off  was  that  allowed  to  give  birth  to  a  child.  Within  a  few 
days  after  that  they  would  again  be  doing  a  man's  work— -up 
at  3  A.M.  and  out  to  gather  wood.   They  would  ordinarily  be 
back  by  7  A.M.  with  a  load,  nurse  the  child,  distribute  the 
green  wood  to  dry  and  make  up  a  load  of  dry  wood  to  take  down 
the  hill  to  the  coast  to  be  sold — then  back  to  nurse  the  child. 

This  wood,  which  men,  women  and  children  gathered,  came  from 
groves  of  chestnut  trees — not,  however,  the  nut  bearing  tree- 
owned  by  the  town's  one  big  man.   It  was  very  seldom  that  they 
had  to  pay  anything  for  it  and  they  were  allowed  to  remove  such 
pieces  as  would  benefit  and  promote  the  growth  of  standing  tim- 
ber.  This  was  done  under  the  guidance  of  two  overseers. 

A  bundle  was  7  pounds  and  sold  in  the  City  for  one  cent,   A 
boy  would  carry  10  bundles  and  a  man  or  woman  about  20  bundles 
or  about  140  pounds. 

A  chestnut  tree  would  be  out  when  twenty  years  old  and  would 
be  cut  very  ^,lose  to  the  ground.   New  shoots  would  grow  up 
around  these  stumps  and  during  the  first  and  second  years  some 
would  be  selected  and  cut.   These  young  shoots  were  soft  and 
pliable  and  would  be  sold  to  use  in  tieing  grape  vines  to  the 
supporting  lattices. 


During  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years  there  would  be  se- 
lected those  suitable  for  use  as  fence  posts  of  a  certain  size* 
Those  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  would  be  used  for  larger 
posts.   The  largest  and  most  hardy  one  remaining  would  be  al- 
lowed to  grow. 

Charcoal  was  also  made  but  as  the  chestnut  wood  is  not  suit- 
able for  this  a  grove  of  hardwood  trees  is  maintained  from 
which  the  town's  supply  of  charcoal  is  obtained.   This  hard- 
wood grove  is  owned  by  the  town  as  a  community  property. 

The  climate  is  mild — rarely  exceeding  ninety  degrees  in  summer 
with  rain  every  week  or  two.   Occasionally  a  heavy  snow  falls 
in  winter  which  lasts  but  three  or  four  days  and  through  these 
snows  the  people  still  go  barefooted. 

The  town  has  one  Doctor  and  he  is  paid  by  the  State—given  two 
thousand  lire  per  year  and  a  house. 

Scala  is  divided  into  seven  sections,  each  section  having  two 
churches  except  the  one  known  as  the  center  section  which  has 
three.   The  State  to  compensate  them  for  the  seizure  of  the 
outside  Church  properties  gives  each  Priest  an  annual  salary 
of  one  thousand  lire. 

The  Section  in  which  Mr.  C.  lived  was  called  Campidoglio  and 
contained  49  houses  (and  2  churches)  and  the  house  in  which  he 
lived  was  the  only  one  in  town  having  an  upper  story.   Resting 
in  front  of  his  house  was  an  old  Roman  column  about  four  feet 
in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  long.   This  is  but  one  of  several 
in  the  town  and  they  arc  unable  to  determine  just  how  they  were 
brought  in,  inasmuch  as  the  trail  coming  up  from  the  Coast  is 
at  no  place  as  wide  as  the  column  and  there  are  but  very  few 
straight  stretches  of  equal  length. 

Mr.  C's.  schooling  was,  as  was  that  of  all  children  there, 
three  years.   The  town  has  two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls  and  outside  of  town  a  short  way  was  a  school  for 
both  boys  and  girls.   Children  started  when  seven  and  were 
through  at  the  age  of  ten.   They  were  taught  to  read  but  not 
to  spell, 

Mr,  C,  wanted  knowledge  and  tells  of  reading  in  bed  by  the  aid 
of  an  oil  lamp  with  a  floating  wick--their  only  type— and  while 
reading,  listening  to  the  music  coming  across  the  ravine  from 
Ravello.   Ravcllo  was  built  by  some  of  the  ancients  who,  disa- 
greeing with  others  in  Cama  ( Scala),  rebelled  and  built  their 
own  town  on  an  adjacent  hill— hence  the  name  Ravello  (rebel). 
It  also  has  its  one  notary,  one  attorney  for  practice  in  the 
lower  courts  and  its  one  Doctor. 
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One  man  in  Scala  who  had  secured  an  outside  education,  and 
therefore  believed  to  be  crazy  by  the  more  ignorant,  undertook 
to  improve  Mr.  C.'s  reading  and  worked  with  him  for  three  years. 
I  questioned  him  about  Alessandro  Manzoni's  "I  Promessi  Sposi"  and 
found  him  to  be  much  better  acquainted  with  it  than  I  was . 

He  entered  the  Italian  Navy  at  20  and  remained  in  it  for  three 
years,  and  on  going  back  home  realized  there  was  nothing  for  him 
there  and  decided  to  come  to  America.   On  coming  here  he  went  to 
Norwalk,  Connecticut,  and  was  unable  to  find  work  for  five  months „ 

The  third  day  after  coming  here  he  found  he  could  attend  night- 
school,  and  although  he  understood  no  English  he  started  in.   On 
being  given  an  English  reader  he  said  he  was  surprised  at  the 
great  number  of  words  he  could  understand  because  of  their  simi- 
larity to  those  of  his  own  language. 

He  has  been  a  laborer  all  of  his  life  but  has  sent  his  three 
children  through  High  School  and  for  the  last  three  years,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  work,  has  had  to  depend  on  his  older  boy  for 
support. 

He  has  his  home  half  paid  for  and  he  and  his  wife — she  came  over 
from  Ravello--seein  happy  and  are  satisfied  that  their  children, 
with  their  education,  will  get  along. 

Life  in  Spezia,  Tuscany 

This  town  is  a  large  manufacturing  center  of  about  150,000.   It 
is  also  a  naval  port  and  has  considerable  fishing.   This  city  is 
probably  the  most  modern  in  Italy.   The  wealthy  section  is  well 
laid  out  and  has  large  and  beautiful  houses.   The  poor  section 
has  long  streets  o<'   small  dirty  white -washed  houses,  all  look- 
ing alike.   They  usually  contain  two  rooms,  one  in  which  the 
family  eats  and  the  other  in  which  they  sleep.   Spezia  (pro- 
nounced Spetseea)  improved  greatly,  both  in  business  and  size, 
when  Mussolini  came  intt  power,   however,  the  improvement  was 
only  temporary.   Unemplcyment  has  increased  rapidly  and  relief 
measures  are  very  limited.   Education,  though  very  light,  is  free. 
However,  few  children  can  remain  in  school  past  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Education  in  the  arts  ic  free  and  very  much  encouraged,  but  this 
also  is  not  possible  to  poor  people.  Anusements  are  very  cheap 
here,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  pageants  that  arc  free. 
Luxuries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  expensive — radios,  cars,  ptc. 
can  only  be  bought  by  the  rich.   The  people  spend  most  of  their 
time  visiting  one  another  and  getting  together  for  singing  and 
dancing.   Nearly  everyone  can  either  sing  or  play  some  musical 
instrument . 
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C.  Life  in  Benevente,  Apulia 

This  tovm  was  originally  named  San  Lencio,  del  Sannio  being  added 
by  Mussolini.   It  is  very  backward  in  development,  there  being  only 
one  road  through  the  town.   The  people  live  mainly  on  vegetables 
raised  on  their  own  small  plot  of  land.   There  is  only  one  doctor. 
He  is  paid  by  the  township,  medieal  service  being  free.  There  are 
two  churches  and  four  priests.   These  are  counted  the  richest  in 
the  town.   The  schools  are  taught  by  the  priests.   There  are  four 
grades  but  many  children  do  not  reach  the  third  or  fourth  grades 
and  many  don't  go  to  school  at  all.   Those  workers  who  have  no 
land,  and  they  are  very  numerous,  depend  on  the  wealthier  individ- 
uals for  work  or  charity..  V.'ork  on  the  farm  lasts  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  The  pay  (1922) 'was  as  low  as  20  cents  per  day.  The  land  is 
cultivated  in  a  primitive  fashion,  the  plow  being  dragged  along  by 
the  farm  hands  themselves.  Only  four  peasants  in  the  town  have  oxen. 
Harvesting  is  done  by  the  sicklo  and  threshing  by  hand  on  a  hard- 
ened clay  surface  with  a  pail.  For  light  they  use  clay  oil  lamps, 
filled  with  olive  oil  or  sometimes  just  grease.  The  richer  peas- 
ant has  a  large,  many-roomed  house,  but  the  poor  peasant  has  only 
two  rooms,  one  over  the  other.   The  top  room  is  used  for  sleep- 
ing.  The  bottom  one  is  used  for  cooking  and  eating.  Domestic 
animals,  cattle,  etc.  are  kept  in  the  lower  room.   In  summer  every- 
one goes  barefooted.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  underclothes.   There  are  no  trades  unions,  in  fact  no 
organizations  of  any  description  among  the  workers  except  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  radicalism. 

D.  Life  in  Lucca,  Tuscany 

Mr.  M,  was  born  in  1880  in  Lucca,  Province  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  and 
about  5  miles  from  Pisa.   There  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  com- 
paratively level  ground  around  Lucca  to  support  enough  farmers, 
engaged  in  raising  grain  and  produce,  to  take  care  of  a  largo 
industrial  population. 

Mr.  M.  says  that  at  the  time  he  was  there,  there  were  a  great 
number  of  textile  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
thread,  woolen  goods  and  sacks  (tow)  but  the  principal  industry 
was  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil.   The  oil  from  the  crushed  #lives, 
aided  by  a  spray  of  very  hot  water,  flows  into  a  series  of  glass- 
lined  cement  tanks  where  it  is  graded  and  then  pumped  out. 

The  olive  pits  are  dried  and  form  the  principal  fuel  used  by  the 
people.  While  some  are  given  away,  most  of  them  are  sold  for  a 
lire  a  sack. 

The  average  wage  paid  at  the  plants  at  that  time  was  about  four 
lire  per  day,  the  day  being  from  ten  to  twelve  hours. 

Mrs.M.,  who  was  raised  in  the  country  a  short  distance  from  Lucca, 
says  that  there  was  absolutely  no  heat  in  their  schools,  although 
they  had  quite  severe  winters.   The  heating  problem  was  solved  by 
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having  each  child  carry  a  torra  cotta  utensil,  similar  to  a 
flower-pot  with  handles,  filled  with  coals  of  dried  olive  pits. 
The  pits  wore  ignited  at  home  and  after  the  fire  had  settled 
down  into  embers,  more  pits  were  added  and  a  layer  of  ashes 
placed  over  all.   The  pots  were  then  carried  to  school  and  placed 
on  the  floor  between  their  legs,  and  the  heat  thrown  out  during  the 
day  was  sufficient  to  keep  them  comfortable. 

With  very  few  exceptions  their  cooking  utensils  were  also  of 
terra  cotta  and  their  cocking  was  done  over  these  coals  in  a  fire- 
place . 

A  canal,  broad  and  deep,  has  been  brought  through  the  center  of  the 
tovm,  evidently  from  the  river  Arno,  and  this  canal  is  the  source 
of  all  power  used  in  their  manufacturing  plants.  Mr.  M.  says  such 
establishments  extend  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  along  this  canal 
and  the  river.  At  the  time  of  his  leaving  (1904 )  electricity  was 
generally  used  in  business  but  not  availablo  in  homes. 

The  Arno,  coming  down  from  the  Apennines,  rises  rapidly  in  the 
spring  and  the  farmers  quite  often  have  to  build  dykes  to  prevent 
it  overflowing  their  fields.   Occasionally  when  the  tovm  itself 
is  in  danger,  the  farmers  are  asked  to  permit  their  lands  to  be 
inundated,  and  the  unusual  feature  of  this  is  that  the  town  then 
becomes  fully  liable  for  all  damage  incurred.   The  damage  done  is 
determined  by  a  State  official  and  the  amounts  assessed  must  be 
paid  by  the  town  within  sixty  days. 

Mr.  M.  says  that  Lucca  had  but  four  churches.   (I  should  judge  that 
his  town  had  a  population  of  about  50,000  at  that  time.)   One 
church  was  in  use  every  day  and  the  other  three  were  used  only  on 
the  day  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the  individual  saint  whose 
name  the  church  bore . 

Although  Mr.  M's  father  was   a  farmer,  he  (Mr.  M.)  preferred  to 
make  his  living  by  selling.   Ho  bought  and  sold  and  traded  foods 
and  produce.  When  he  worked  at  a  place  to  the  east  of  Lucca,  up 
in  the  hills,  he  would  start  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
would  walk  until  eleven  that  evening  to  reach  the  particular  place 
where  ho  could  do  his  most  effective  trading. 

His  average  load,  carried  on  his  back,  would  be  about  50  kiios-- 
which  is  about  110  pounds.   Generally  he  carried  tomato  paste  into 
the  hills  to  be  exchanged  for  dried  mushrooms  which  wcro  readily 
saleable  in  town.   On  his  trips  to  the  south  he  carried  butter  and 
eggs. 

Unlike  other  portions  of  Italy,  moat  was  plentiful.   The  average 
family  ate  meat  about  once  a  vraok  and  could  have  it  as  often  as 
their  purse  permitted.   3utcher  shops  were  plentiful  and  the 
farmers  raised  an  ample  supply  of  animals. 
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Mr.  M.  said  that  most  of  the  ico  used  was  snow  that  had  been 
accumulated  in  winter  by  the  rural  population  and  stored  against 
their  summer  needs.   In  winter  the  snow,  which  was  up  to  four 
feet  deep,  would  be  gathered  and  dumped  in  a  great  hole  which  had 
been  dug  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone  which,  he  says,  was 
quite  often  200  foot  deep  and  about  30  feet  in  diameter .  As  the 
filling  of  snow  neared  the  top,  a  layer  of  chestnut  lea-vos  five  feet 
thick  would  be  laid  on  it,  and  then  about  five  feet  of  snow  and 
another  layer  of  leaves.  With  these  several  alternate  layers 
the  snow  would  pack  and  keep  indefinitely. 

Mr.  M.  came  to  New  York  in  1904  and,  speaking  no  English,  took  what- 
ever job  he  could  got.   Ho  did  odd  jobs  around  a  hotel  for  seven 
months  and  then  went  to  Galveston,  Texas .  There  was  no  apparent 
reason  for  his  selecting  Galveston,  as  he  seemed  to  know  no  one 
there,  but  once  there  and  having  located  the  Italian  colony  ho 
secured  work  in  a  combination  grocery  and  saloon,  and  after  a  few 
yoars  went  into  business  for  himself. 

On  coming  to  Oakland  about  ten  years  ago,  he  married  an  Italian 
woman  from  noar  his  own  homo  town  and  established  himself  as  a 
florist.  He  prospered  for  a  time,  but  since  the  depression  started 
his  business  has  failed  and  he  has  had  to  receive  aid  from  the 
county. 

Through  letters  from  his  family  in  Italy  he  is  told  that  the 
people  arc  very  heavily  taxed.  The  small  towns  especially  seem 
to  feel  the  pinch.  He  says  that  all  industry  is  fully  under  the 
control  of  Mussolini  and  that  production  is  regulated.   If,  for 
instance,  during  a  given  period  an  excess  is  produced,  production 
in  that  line  ceases.  Wages,  however,  continue. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  illness  the  sick  one  must  be  taken 
care  of  by  relatives,  as  he  says  there  will  be  no  aid  extended  as 
long  as  a  relative  is  believed  to  have  any  money  to  contribute. 

In  speaking  of  the  political  history  of  Italy,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  M. 
both  assured  mo  that  at  one  time  Garibaldi  had  advocated  and  had 
tried  to  secure  permission  to  dostroy  all  Sicilians  and  Cala- 
brians  over  the  age  of  four  years,  tho  idea  being  to  destroy 
certain  evil  characteristics  and  raise  the  moral  standards  through 
education  of  the  children  loft  alivo. 

E.  Lifo  in  a  Farming  District  near  Milan 

Born  of  poasant  parents  who  workod  as  tenants  in  a  farming  district. 
The  children  received  very  little  education,  as  they  were  taken  to 
the  fields  as  soon  as  they  attained  to  an  age  and  size  to  do  manual 
labor.  This,  taking  them  from  school,  was  done  because  of  the 
large  size  of  tho  family  and  the  difficulty  of  earning  a  living. 
The  family  lived  almost  exclusively  on  vegetables  and  black  bread, 
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at  times  having  the  same  soup  three  times  a  day.   The  result  was 
that  the  children  grew  up  sickly  and  undernourished. 

Meat  was  a  luxury,  the  family  having  it  on  an  average  of  three 
times  a  year.   The  younger  children  went  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings while  the  adults  wore  shoes  with  wooden  scles  and  a  small 
loathor  strap  across  the  toes  to  hold  them  on.   The  few  who  were 
able  to  obtain  leather  shoes  wore  them  only  on  special  ccco.sions 
and  then  only  upon  entering  a  building  where  a  special  function 
was  taking  nlace.   In  going  to  and  from  the  place  of  entertain- 
ment the  shoes  were  tied  together  and  carried  over  the  shoulder. 

Amusement,  out  of  the  home,  was  not  permitted  unless  the  younger 
people  wore  accompanied  by  the  parents  or  an  adult  of  the  family. 
A  daughter  who  broke  this  rule  v/as  not  considered  a  good  woman 
and  her  reputation  was  quickly  carried  all  over  the  community, 
making  it  nocossary  for  her  to  leave  the  community  if  she  wanted 
to  marry.   No  younger  daughter  might  marry  until  her  older  sisters 
had  married  or  declared  their  intention  of  not  doing  so. 

One  of  the  principal  products  of  the  farm  was  hemp.   From  hemp- 
fibre  vra.s  woven  linen.  All  this  work  was  done  by  hand,  from 
planting  the  seed  to  v/oaving  the  cloth.   The  hemp  was  planted 
in  rows  and  carefully  tended,  the  weeds  and  grass  being  pulled 
out  by  hand.  When  the  hemp  was  grcv.ii  it  was  cut  by  hand  and  the 
stems  tied  in  small  bundles  about  six  inches  in  diameter.   These 
were  placed  erect  in  the  field  until  cured  or  thoroughly  dry,  very 
much  as  wheet  is  shocked  in  the  United  States. 

When  thoroughly  cured  the  bundles  were  placed  in  a  pond  or  creek, 
crisscrossing  them  one  on  the  other,  and  they  were  weighted  down 
until  entirely  covered  with  water.   The  hemp  was  allowed  to  stay  in 
water  for  seven  or  eight  days,  then  taken  up  and  each  individual 
stock  broken.   From  this  broken  stock  the  fibres  were  pulled  as 
they  slipped  from  the  stock  quite  easily.   The  work  was  done  by 
the  women  and  children. 

The  fibre  was  then  shredded  by  pulling  it  over  a  board  studded 
with  nails  until  it  had  been  cut  into  quite  fine  threads.   It  was 
kept  in  bundles  and  again  tied,  producing  bundles  similar  to  a 
skein  of  yarn.   These  wore  then  placed  in  vats  and  allowed  to 
soak  until  well  bleached,  when  they  were  again  taken  out  and  dried 
in  the  sun.   The  next  operation  was  to  prepare  the  fibre  for  thread. 
For  this  a  round  stick  about  thirty  inchos  long  and  two  inches  in 
diameter,  with  one  end  larger  and  shaped  as  a  spool,  was  used  to 
wrap  the  fibre  on.   This  stick,  called  a  "rocca, "  is  held  under 
the  armpit  and  the  fibre  pulled  and  twisted  with  thumb  and  fore- 
finger into  a  thread.  As  the  thread  is  made  it  is  wound  on  a 
conical  stick  about  a  foot  long  and  held  in  the  opposite  hand 
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from  the  rocca,  so  that  tho  thread  is  twisted  from  the  rocca 
with  one  hand  and  wound  on  the  "fuso"  with  tho  other.  Tho  thread 
is  then  ready  for  tho  loom  which  is  also  hand  operated. 

The  tenant  receives  a  small  portion  of  the  fibre  for  his  labor 
and  in  turn  pajre  a  small  portion  of  fibre  for  tho  weaving  of  his 
linen. 

After  immigration  to  America,  tho  land  of  plenty,  this  family 
rapidly  assumed  American  modos  of  living.  They  v/oro  able,  at 
laborer's  wagos,  to  live  in  luxury  as  compared  to  their  life  in 
Italy.  The  parents  as  well  as  tho  American-born  children  began 
to  attend  school  and  to  learn  the  English  language.   Thoir 
children  at  first  wore  of  the  same  typo  physically  as  the  parents 
had  been  as  children,  through  lack  of  proper  nourishment.  The 
health  nurses  at  school  soon  convinced  them  about  the  proper  diet 
and  the  family  now  talks  of  calories  and  vitamins. 

They  have  no  knowledge  about  tho  conditions  prevailing  in  thoir  old 
home  since  the  induction  of  the  Mussolini  regime,  but  are  of  tho 
opinion  that  tho  masses  are  in  much  improvod  condition  under  the 
present  Government. 

This  family  is  strong  in  its  praise  of  their  adopted  country,  tho 
opportunities  it  offers  and  its  government.   They  believe  that 
Mussolini  has  advanced  Italy  in  every  respect,  both  the  state  and 
tho  individual,  but  prefer  to  bo  citizons  of  the  United  States. 

P.  Life  of  a  small  farmer  in  Asti,  Piedmont 

"I  was  born  in  Pisano  Pisala  d'Asti,  Italy,  the  youngest  son  of 
eight  children,  fivo  boys  and  throe  girls.  My  father  is  a  farmer 
and  is  now  80  years  old.  For  generations  back,  our  family  were 
f armor 8,  as  it  is  customary  in  all  families  to  follow  in  the  same 
lino  of  work  as  their  forefathers  before  them. 

"Our  home,  which  we  rontod,  consisted  of  ono  largo  room,  where  the 
whole  family  slept  and  livod,  a  small  kitchen,  and  adjoining  the 
kitchen  a  room  used  for  tho  cow.  During  winter,  which  lasted  about 
four  or  five  months  a  year,  we  kept  the  cow  in  there  at  all  times. 
The  cow-dung  was  pilod  up  against  the  wall  in  or dor  to  keep  the 
warmth  in  and  tho  cold  out.  Right  over  the  cow  we  arranged  a  floor 
or  platform  of  common  lumber,  where  we  all  slept  as  it  was  warmer 
there,  heat  coming  from  tho  cow.   This  was  the  condition  there  as 
long  as  I  can  remember  and  up  to  the  time  I  left  for  this  country. 

"I  was  put  to  work  when  I  was  four  years  old  gathering  grass  or 
greens.   The  family  budget  only  allowed  meat  onco  a  year,  plenty 
of  broad,  vegetables,  soups,  and  plenty  of  now  wine . 
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"When  I  was  ton  years  old  I  got  a  job  in  a  barber  chop,  where  I 
had  to  sign  a  contract  for  one  year,  learning  that  trade.  For 
this  I  received  my  board  and  a  few  lire.  My  work  was  to  clean 
the  shop  and  wash  tho  mon's  faces  after  shaving.   I  also  had  to 
put  in  some  work  on  tho  farm. 

"As  a  kid  and  up  to  tho  time  I  left  homo,  I  used  to  got  an 
occasional  bath  in  the  rivor  during  the  summer  time  but  nover 
during  tho  winter  months.   This  was  true  of  the  whole  family, 
and  my  fathor,  who  is  80  years  old,  I  have  never  known  to  take 
a  bath.   This  might  scorn  ridiculous  but  is  true,  and  every  one 
that  I  know  did  tho  same,  as  it  scorns  to  have  been  the  custom. 

"The  villago  that  I  lived  in  and  where  I  was  born  is  about  the 
size  of  Half  Moon  Day  in  San  Mateo  County  here,  and  my  father  has 
never  been  away  from  homo  any  farther  than  the  next  village,  which 
is  about  fifteen  miles.   But  with  all  that  the  people  are  a 
happy  lot  and  in  good  health. 

"I  loft  my  homo  in  1914  for  this  country  and  havo  been  hero  ever 
since,  working  at  the  barber  trade, and  how  havo  my  own  shop.   I 
am  married  and  havo  two  children  and  live  fairly  well,  but  seldom 
eat  any  moat. 

"Two  of  my  older  brothers  lived  in  this  country  for  a  fow  years, 
but  havo  gone  back  to  Italy  and  tho  farm.   I  manage  to  send  my 
fathor  a  few  dollars  ovcry  throe  or  four  months.  Ho  is  still 
working  out,  for  which  ho  gets  five  hundred  lira  per  year,  or 
perhaps  less  now  on  account  of  his  age." 


G.  The  Life  of  a  Fisherman  in  Trieste 

Born  in  Trieste  in  tho  late  eighties.   (Trieste  was  then  under  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire)  As  a  youth  ho  was  engaged  in  fishing 
along  the  Adriatic  coast.   He  claims  to  have  boon  shipwrecked 
once  off  Point  Priglia  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Adriatic. 

Tho  life  as  a  fisherman  was  rather  pleasant.   It  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  travel.   Sardines  wore  plontiful  in  that  region. 
Mr.  P.  explains  his  job  in  tho  following  fashion.   "I  worked  with 
a  fleet  of  about  fifteen  fishing  boats.   Each  boat  was  moved  by 
four  men.  Our  driving  power  was,  for  the  most  part,  oars,  but  we 
also  used  sails  when  a  favorablo  wind  happenod  to  bo  blowing  in 
our  course.  We  would  take  supplios--food  and  watcr--for  about 
two  wocks  and  sail  along  tho  coast.   The  nets — largo  size — were 
set  in  the  evening  usually  after  sunset.   Then  two  men  wore 
selected  to  be  on  watch.   They  would  cruise  around  in  a  small 
boat  and  watch  the  signals  of  tho  nots.  Occasionally  a  shark 
strays  in  and  tears  up  all  the  nets .   Tho  watchmen  arouse  the 
crow  and  usually  wo  go  after  the  shark.   In  stormy  weather  we 
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would  go  ashore,  pull  our  boats  on  the  boach  and  wait.  Some- 
tiiros  we  had  to  wait  several  days.   For  our  shelter  wc  used  to 
build  little  shacks  from  lumber  washed  ashcru  or  live  in  natural 
cavG3 .  All  the  Adriatic  coast  abounds  with  largo  granite  masses 
which  contain  very  large  caves.  Wo  would  spend  the  time  on  shore 
in  mending  our  nets,  fixing  boats,  or  3alting  the  sardines  in  bar- 
rels*  If  towns  wero  not  too  far  away  wo  would  carry  the  fish 
there  on  our  shoulders  and  sell  them.  The  actual  coast  is  sparoely 
inhabitod  and  transportation  facilities  are  very  poor.  There  are 
very  few  roads.   If  not  interrupted  by  weather  and  if  the  "catch" 
was  good  wo  would  return  home  in  about  a  week.  Then  wo  would 
divide  the  fish  and  take  it  to  markets  in  various  cities.   For 
this  purpose  I  onco  went  to  Vonice  and  as  far  as  Ancona." 

In  Trieste  Mr.  P.  got  aoquainted  with  sailors  of  various  nation- 
alities.  Ono  day  he;  loanied  that  a  boat  which  vras  leaving  for 
New  York  ncedod  a  man  for  her  "black  gang" — "black  gang"  referring 
to  the  engine  crew  which  includes  stokers,  firemen  and  oilors.  He 
got  the  job,  and  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1910.  He 
worked  hero  at  various  trades,  including  somo  fishing  for  three 
years.  He  also  spent  about  a  year  working  on  a  ferryboat. 


H.  Life  of  a  Poor  Peasant  Girl  in  Triosto 

r.-iy  father  and  mother  were  very  poer;  at  times,  in  fact,  wo  had  very 
little  to  oat.   I  could  not  go  to  school  as  there  was  no  money  to 
pay  tuition.  My  father  worked  in  the  stables  of  a  wealthy  man  of 
the  town.   Ho  may  have  boon  well  paid,  probably  was,  but  brought 
home  so  little  that  it  was  nocossary  for  me  tc  help.   I  secured  em- 
ployment as  maid  in  the  home  of  a  noble  family  who  livod  in  a  part 
of  the  city  that  I  know  nothing  about.   The  beautiful  residences 
surrounded  by  magnificent  grounds  wore  somothing  I  had  never  dreamed 
of.   Like  fairyland  to  mo  if  I'd  known  anything  of  fairies. 

I  had  matured  at  nine  years  of  ago  and  at  tho  time  of  going  into 
sorvico  was  twelve,  though  I  looked  inuch  older. 

I  know  nothing  bad  and  was  frightonod  whon  tho  son  of  the  house, 
Diego,  15  years  of  ago,  attempted  to  force  his  love  on  me.   I 
oscaped  and  wont  to  tho  housekeeper  with  my  story.  She  gave  mo 
work  with  her  and  sent  an  older  maid  to  the  upstairs  work  that  I 
had  boon  doing.  This  maid  was  taken  sick  and  when  I  took  her 
place  Diego  again  annoyed  mo  though  with  more  vi^lonce.   On 
hearing  of  this  the  housokoepor  sent  mo  homo  to  tell  my  mother. 
My  parents  were  vory  harsh  with  no;  drovo  mc  from  the  house  and 
told  mo  they  would  beat  mo  if  I  came  homo  again  with  such  a  story. 
My  father  said  I  should  feel  honored  that  a  nobleman  should  stoop 
to  notice  mo. 
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I  was  duly  impressed  and  boliovod  that  such  relations  with  a  boy 
so  far  above  no  woro  something  -to  bo  proud  of,  so  I  gavo  myself  to 
hi:  ,  with  tho  usual  result.  At  last  the  lady,  Diego's  mother, 
noticed  my  condition  and  questioned  mo  kindly.   In  my  ignorance 
I  told  her  tho  truth.   She  was  quiet,  like  one  about  to  die.   She 
convinced  mo  that  I  must  say  nothing  to  anyone  and  she  would  find 
a  way  out  for  Diego  and  mo . 

She  sent  Diogo  away — where,  I  do  not  know — and  took  me  home  to  my 
parents,  with  whom  she  had  a  prolonged  conference  at  which  I  was 
not  allowed  to  be  present.   She  perhaps  gave  them  money. 

There  was  a  man,  Stony,  35  years  old,  who  had  wishod  to  marry  me, 
but  he  was  considered  too  old,  and  also  the  money  I  earned — about 
&3.00  a  month  which  my  parents  appropriated — would  stop  whon  I 
married.   However,  it  was  a  case  of  finding  someone  to  marry  me 
and  support  me  and  my  baby,  so  Tony,  who  wanted  a  young  and 
pretty  wife  at  any  cost,  did  not  object  to  the  baby.   In  fact,  I 
believe  he  was  proud  of  my  oscapadc. 

Tony  had  boon  in  New  York  whero  he  had  been  in  business  with  his 
brother,  so  a  fow  days  after  the  wodding  I  left  my  old  homo  and 
with  ry  husband  sailed  away  to  far-off  America.   Tony's  brother 
met  us  in  Nov/  York  and  soon  convinced  my  husband  that  more  money 
could  bo  made  in  San  Francisco.   Tony  and  his  brother  opened  a 
saloon  on  Howard  Street,  the  poor  section,  and  I  seldom  saw  either 
of  thorn  except  at  meal  time. 

I  could  not  read  my  own  language  and  could  speak  no  English  so  my 
life  was  very  lonely  till  my  baby  was  born. 

There  was  gambling  and  riotous  goings  on  in  the  sale  on — wo  lived 
upstairs — and  I  was  afraid  to  leave  our  rcoms.  My  husband  sent  In 
the  food  for  me  to  prepare.   Until  after  my  second  child  was 
born  I  had  never  been  on  the  street  alone  and  only  once  with  my 
husband . 

Che  night  in  a  quarrel  over  money  a  man  shot  ny  brother-in-law,  and 
my  husband,  in  self-defense,  ho  said,  killed  his  brother's 
assailant.  Wo  left  Sen  Francisco  hurriedly  and  wont  to  a  snail 
town  sovonty-fivc  miles  away*  7<e  had  no  money;  probably  it  was 
used  to  hush  tho  matter  up. 

My  husband  mado  a  poor  living  gambling,  his  health,  never  the 
best,  failed  entirely,  and  four  years  after  the  trouble  in  San 
Francisco  I  was  left  a  -widow  with  four  children  to  support.  I 
returned  to  San  Francisco  and  secured  employment,  and  with  the 
holp  given  me  by  the  authorities  have  been  able  to  take  care  of 
my  children  and  send  them  to  school. 

I  pray  each  day  that  my  children  may  have  more  happiness  than  I 
have  had . 


■ 
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I.  Life  of  a  Farmer  in  Castelbuono  near  Palermo 

Castelbuono  is  located  about  60  miles  southeast  of  Palermo  on 
the  island  of  Sicily*  Due  to  its  hilly  and  rocky  nature  and  to 
the  lack  of  water  supply  as  also  the  facilities  of  cultivation, 
this  spot  was  unsuitable  to  horticulture.   Its  main  product  of 
industry  was  "manna",  a  kind  of  sap  drawn  from  the  trunks  of  trees 
end  used  for  medical  purposes.   There  was  some  gardening  done, 
enought  for  family  use,  in  rock  plots  of  land,  but  because  the  hoe 
was  their  only  implement,  the  cultivation  was  very  poor.  So 
important  and  of  such  great  help  was  the  hoe,  that  when  these 
farmers  came  here  they  complicated  their  farm-work  by  insisting 
on  using  the  hoe  when  other  implements  would  have  facilitated 
the  cultivation.  They  firmly  believed  that  crops  taken  care  of 
with  a  hoe  would  grow  up  much  better  and  yield  more  produce. 

It  was  customary  here  as  it  was  in  nearly  all  the  European  coun- 
tries of  twenty-five  years  ago  to  live  together  in  a  village  and 
own  plots  of  ground  two  and  three  miles  out.  The  homes  were  all 
built  of  stone,  the  ground  floor  being  used  for  animals— the  don- 
keys and  oxen  were  the  beasts  of  burden.   The  upper  floor  was 
inhabited  by  the  family.   It  consisted  of  several  large  rooms  with 
stone  floors,  small  windows  and  very  simple  and  rude  furniture.  In 
one  corner  of  the  kitchen  there  was  a  large  brick  oven  in  which 
they  baked  a  large  quantity  of  bread.  The  fire-place  served  as  a 
stove.  Those  families  who  did  not  have  ovens  at  home  had  their 
dough  baked  in  the  oven  at  the  public  square  for  a  few  pennies. 
This  was  the  typical  peasant  home.  Of  course  each  family  had  its 
own  loom,  for  everything  was  home  spun, 

Thoir  greatest  diversions  were  the  religious  festivities  which 
whipped  their  religious  feeling  almost  to  fanaticism,  and  then 
to  wild  ecstasy  when  it  was  time  for  tho  dancing  and  games. 
These  people  had  their  occasional  gct-togethcrs,  especially 
whenever  a  baptism  or  marriage  occurred.   Then  thoir  festivi- 
ties would  last  at  least  two  days.   For  entertainment  at  those 
parties  the  musician  played  his  accordion  and  the  rest  danced, 
and  for  variety,  the  more  daring,  of  which  there  are  many  among 
peasants,  sang  incessantly.  The  refreshments  always  consisted 
of  wino  and  a  variety  of  Italian  home-made  cookies,  A  very 
common  dish  served  was  toasted  chick-peas.   These  helped  to 
increase  one's  thirst  for  wine.  The  interesting  thing  for  us 
at  such  parties,  would  have  been  to  notice  the  ideal  girl  who 
was  shy  and  coy  and  didn't  dare  look  at  a  young  man  unless  she 
was  engaged  to  him.   And  that  is  one  reason  why  now  there  is  a 
very  mrrkod  and  continuous  battle  going  on  between  the  children 
and  the  mothers  thus  brought  up  because  the  girls  of  the  second 
generation  who  manage  to  break  loose  from  the  strict  old-fashion- 
ed conventions  go  wild  and  mess  up  their  lives.   They  arc  not 
taught  to  look  at  things  squarely  and  to  learn  to  weigh  them 
carefully. 
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In  such  conditions  as  these  Miss  C  said  her  parents  woro  born. 
Her  father  and  mother  arc  both  of  peasant  stock  having  led,  and 
are  still  loading,  a  very  hard  life.  At  the  age  of  seven  her 
father's  stop-mother  poisoned  his  food  because  she  hated  him, 
but  ho  was  saved  by  his  grandmother*  He  started  working  whoa  & 
very  small  boy  for  a  few  pennies  a  day.  He  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  g«  to  school,  so  he  was  always  illiterate  as  were  alse 
his  sister  and  brother.  The  children  woro  all  treated  very  mean 
and  as  a  result  it  hardened  their  character,  putting  them  always 
*n  tho  defensive,  the  cruel  treatment  being  reflected  in  their 
own  personality,  Vr,   C  of  course,  being  without  a  trade  worked! 
at  various  occupations  for  wealthy  people.  Ho  was  a  sheep-herder 
for  a  good  many  years  and  also  a  hired  man  for  the  more  well-to- 
do  farmers.   He  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
five  and  worked  two  years  as  a  laborer*   The  wages  were  very  little 
but  in  comparison  with  the  few  pennies  ho  had  been  receiving,  t* 
him  it  seemed  like  a  mint.  He  managed  soon  to  have  a  good  sized 
bank  account.  After  his  return  to  Castelbuono  ho  mot  Mrs.  C 
and  after  a  few  months  courting,  he  i.-arriod  her  md  two  weeks  after 
their  marriage  they  came  to  San  Francisco.  It  was  after  tho  fire, 

Mrs.  C  had  also  had  a  hard  life  but  more"  through  eirottustnncos  t!1^ 
bad  treatment.  Her  mother,  having  been  loft  an  nrphan,  was  urged 
to  marriage  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  she  did  not  object  very 
much  because  at  the  house  of  her  guardians  she  was  treated  as  a 
slave.   She  had  a  son  from  her  first  husband  before  his  death. 
Then  she  remarried  and  had  a  daughter  from  her  second.   A  few 
years  after  she  married  him  his  brother  killed  someone  and  through 
cleverness  and  r,  very  poor  system  of  justice,  Mrs.  C's  father  was 
accused  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  imprisonment.  During  that  time 
the  family  got  al  ong  on  very  little  and  many  were  the  times  when 
they  went  hungry.  Mrs,  C  !s  mother  earned  her  living  by  doing 
housework  and  sewing  for  other  people.  She  lot  her  daughter 
attend  school  throtigh  the  fourth  grade  and  then  because  she  grew 
up  very  fast  and  looked  older  than  she  really  was,  she  had  to 
leave  school  and  stay  at  home  and  be  a  good  young  lady.   Mrs.  C 
was  seventeen  when  she  met  Mr.  C  and  they  wore  married.  Her  step- 
brother had  gone  off  to  Argentina  and  is  there  now  with  a  very 
large  family  nnd  in  a  very  poor  financial  condition.  He  has  not 
3oon  his  sister  or  mother  since  his  departure. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  C.  continued  their  strugglo  for  existence  even  here. 
In  San  Francisco  Mr.  C  worked  several  years  as  a  laborer  and  then 
moved  to  the  San  Joaquin  valley  where  for  about  twenty  years  he 
made  an  attempt  at  farming;  but  all  ho  could  do  was  earn  enough 
for  the  family  to  live  on.  He  'was  a  very  poor  business  man  be- 
cause in  his  grca.t  scheme  of  owning---. st  acres  of  land  he  lost 
all  and  af tor  his  doath  in  1932  he  left  the  family  penniless  and 
without  a  home,  But  because  the  landlord  wr.s  kind  ojid  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  hard  strugglo ,  he  gave  them  four  acres  and  a 
home. 
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Mr,  and  Mrs.  C  had  six  children — three  boys  and  three  girls--all 
very  strong  and  healthy.   The  oldest  is  twent  -six  and  the  young- 
est eleven.   They  were  all  sent  to  school,  of  course,  "but  just  one, 
Miss  C,  who  is  no-.?  in  Berkeley,  was  extromely  dissatisfied  with 
her  hone  conditions,  and  wonted  to  climb  at  least  one  stop  higher. 
She  said  it  was  very  difficult  to  convince  her  folks  to  let  her 
oome  to  the  university  because  they  believed  that  only  the  wild 
and  ill-bred  people  could  possibly  go  to  a  university  and  anyway 
a  girl  alone  would  not  be  safe  away  from  home.  Miss  C  was  per- 
sistent and  determined,  so  she  won.   Though  she  has  had  to  work 
hor  way  through,  she  is  extremely  happy  that  she  set  her  foot  down 
to  do  what  she  wanted  because  now  that  she  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  live  away  from  home,  she  has  a  better  perspective  on  the  life 
she  led  as  a  child,  the  life  her  family  is  now  living  and  the  dif- 
ficulties existing  between  the  foreigners  and  the  Americans, 

Miss  C  states  that  as  far  back  as  she  could  remember  she  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters  have  always  had  to  work  extremely  hard  in  the 
field.  "When  she  was  only  ten  she  could  remember  helping  her 
brother  load  up  the  truck  with  60  lb.  lugs  of  tomatoes  which  sho 
lifted  up  to  him.   And  on  very  blistering  hot  days  she  was  out  in 
the  fields  with  just  a  shirt  and  pair  of  overalls,  weeding  the 
vegetables.   For  years  she  led  such  a  life  and  her  brothers  and 
sisters  are  doing  it  oven  now.  V/hcn  she  was  in  high  school  she 
never  had  a  chance  to  join  any  clubs  or  go  to  any  social  affairs 
because  her  parents  forbade  it.   Consequently,  she  was  considered 
by  her  schoolmates  as  very  reserved  and  shy  and  unwilling  to  take 
part  in  anything  because,  knowing  the  different  conditions  which 
existed  in  other  families,  she  was  ashamed  of  hers  end  would 
rather  keep  still  than  state  her  condition  and  justify  her  actions. 
She  wont  about  hor  work  in  the  field,  homo  and  school  quietly  and 
without  grumbling,  but  as  a  result  she  was  very  pessimistic.   She 
know  that  foreigners  were  not  held  in  very  high  estimation  by  the 
Americans  so  the  result  of  that  was  an  inferiority  complex.   Her 
brothers  and  sisters  not  being  quite  so  sensitive  nor  so  particular 
about  their  home  conditions  were  not  so  easily  affected  by  the  ap- 
parent snobbishness.   Miss  C  refused  to  invite  any  of  her  school- 
mates to  her  home  because  thoir  house  was  very  simple  with  almost 
no  furniture  and  her  folks  not  always  spick  and  span.  They  live 
in  a  snail  Italian  community  where  all  the  homes  end  people  are 
alike.   Her  folks  did  not  have  a  chance  to  learn  English,  Italian 
always  being  spoken  at  home.   They  had  no  books  or  radio— the  old 
Italian  customs  prevailed.  Their  life  was  rather  drab. 

Then  when  Miss  C  came  to  the  university  she  was  at  first  hampered 
hy   poor  English,  a  very  limited  vocabulary,  and  very  little  general 
information.   She  felt  that  the  intclliger.ee  tests  she  had  to  take 
were  very  unfair  because  of  her  foreign  background  and  she  feels 
the  same  way  for  any  child  born  of  foreign  parents.   But  with  the 
change  of  environment,  Miss  C  opened  up  gradually  like  a  flower. 
Sho  speaks  correct  English,  she  has  increased  her  vocabulary,  is 
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botter  read  and  is  no  longer  timid  and  shy  though  she  still  gives 
people  the  impression  of  being  reserved.   This  is  perhaps  because 
Miss  C  enjoys  immensely  being  with  people  in  order  to  be  able  to 
observe  them  in  her  own  way. 

Miss  C  now  understands  her  childhood  life  and  the  problems  her 
parents  have  had  to  face.   She  thinks  that  it  is  the  second  genera- 
tion who  should  act  as  the  connection  between  the  Americans  and  the 
foreigners.  She  feels  sorry  for  people  like  her  parents  because 
they  cannot  understand  their  children  who  come  back  from  school 
filled  with  new  ideas,  nor  the  Americans  who  do  not  consider  them 
as  equals,  but  she  thinks  a  great  deal  can  be  done  for  them  and  she 
is  going  to  try  her  best  to  do  it.   She  knows  that  her  family  is 
happier  here  than  they  ever  were  in  Italy,  but  she  believes  that 
conditions  for  them  can  be  improved  and  she  is  going  to  do  it. 

J. .Life  of  an  Agricultural  Laborer  in  Sicily 

Mr.  B  came  to  this  country  in  1900  from  Ventimiglia,  province  of 
Palermo,  Sicily.  At  that  time  he  estimates  his  home  town  had  a 
population  of  about  nine  thousand  people,  most  of  whom,  like  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen,  were  farmers,  leaving  town  before  day- 
light and  returning  after  dark. 

As  in  other  parts  of  Sicily  most  of  the  land  was  owned  by  the 
nobility,  and  the  common  people  of  his  section  rented  the  land  in 
quarter  acres  and  half  acres,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  family 
to  be  provided  for,  and  at  an  annual  rental  of  from  four  to  five 
dollars.   Fractically  everything  they  ate  was  raised  by  themselves. 
There  were  no  industries  aside  from  the  small  flour  mills  and  to 
these  they  would  carry  their  wheat  which  would  be  ground  into  flour 
at  a  cost  of  from  four  cents  to  five  cents  per  sack.   The  varia- 
tion in  price  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  two  types  of  power  were 
available — water  and  steam.   Most  of  them  preferred  flour  ground 
out  by  water  power,  mainly  because  it  was  cheaper  and  partially 
because  the  flour  ground  by  steam  power  with  its  faster  stones  had 
a  different  taste. 

Mr.  B  worked  with  his  father  in  the  fields  almost  from  infancy. 
Every  pair  of  hands  could  contribute  something  to  the  family's  wl- 
fare.   He  had  but  six  months  of  school  as  a  child  and  attributes 
the  fact  that  he  has  always  been  a  laborer  to  that. 

He  pointed  out  that  all  children  are  registered  at  birth  and  when 
they  are  six  years  old  the  parents  arc  called  upon  by  the  govern- 
ment agent  and  told  that  tho  child  is  of  school  age  and  should  be 
s  cnt . 

The  parent  may  or  may  not  send  the  child  to  school,  and  there  is  no 
penalty  for  his  not  doing  so,  as  there  were  no  compulsory  education- 
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al  laws.  On  the  other  hand  when  the  male  child  becomes  nineteen 
the  paront  is  notified  that  at  a  certain  time  the  child  will  be 
called  for  military  duty.   If  the  young  man  fails  to  show  up  on 
the  date  sot  the  whole  family  is  jailed. 

In  the  army  a  certain  amount  of  schooling  is  compulsory.   Each 
man  attends  school  for  one  hour,  three  times  a  week  as  long  as  he 
is  in  the  service.  Mr,  B  loarnod  to  read  and  writo  while  in  the 
army. 

Schools  for  boys  and  schools  for  girls  were  entirely  separate  and 
a  long  ways  apart.  The  fjirls  were  taught  by  women  only,  the  boys 
by  men, 

Wien  he  was  released  from  the  army  he  said  he  was  disgusted  with 
working  conditions  there  and  decided  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
where  lie  felt  sure  he  could  better  himself.   He  was  twenty-f our  at 
this  time. 

His  first  job  was  on  a  sugar  cone  plantation  outside  of  Hew  Orleans 
where  ho  worked  with  Hcgrocs,  twelve  hours  a  day  for  one  dollar. 
He  felt  that  the  working  man's  condition  here  was  not  much  better 
than  in  the  place  he  had  just  left. 

He  had  a  number  of  unpleasant  experiences  with  employment  agencies 
of  that  time,  1C01-  1904,  whoro  for  a  fee  of  five  dollars  you  could 
be  sent  to  a  job  where  the  wages  never  exceeded  one  dollar  and 
twonty-five  cents  for  a  twelve  hour  day  and  often  the  wages  re- 
ceived were  loss  than  those  promised  by  the  agency. 

At  that ,  he  says,  he  and  his  wife  could  have  meat  three  times  a 
day  at  a  daily  cost  of  ten  cents.   Liver,  heart,  and  tripe  could 
be  had  for  nothing  as  they  wore  considered  waste  products.   Man- 
ufactured goods  gave  more  service;  a  blue  s.rgo  suit  bought  by 
him  in  1904  for  fifteen  dollars  he  wore  for  eleven  years.   A  six- 
room  brick  house  in  Chicago  he  could  rent  for  five  dollars  per 
month. 

K.  Life  of  a  otockraisor  in  Lombardy. 

Mr.  L.  age  about  55,  was  born  in  Lombardy.   His  father  raised 
stocks  owning  part  of  the  land  and  renting  part,  Mr,  L.  attend- 
ed school  until  his  fourteenth  year  and  aays  the  schools  were 
divided  into  what  would  correspond  to  our  grammar  and  high 
schools.   Children  attended  a  half  day  each  day,  but  their 
studies  wore  intensive  end  no  roccss  was  permitted.   Their 
school  holidays  were  Wednesday  and  Sunday.   There  was  no  voca- 
tional training  and  roligion  played  no  part  in  their  school 
progrnm. 
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I.iost  of  the  surrounding  country  was  given  up  to  farms,  vineyards 
and  orchards.  He,  like  all  of  his  countrymen  that  I  have  met, 
laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  a  great  many  chestnuts  were  raised. 
While  a  number  of  the  farms  were  owned  outright  by  the  farmers 
operating  them,  the  majority  were  operated  by  tenants.  The 
wealthier  class  owned  large  tracts  end  were  anxious  to  secure 
tenant  farmers. 

A  farmer  wishing  to  secure  a  place,  would  approach  the  owner  or 
his  agent  and,  if  satisfactory,  the  owner  would  build  a  house  of 
proper  size  to  house  the  family,  equip  the  place  with  all  neces- 
sary tools  and  equipment;  furnish  seeds  and  supply  two  horses, 
two  cows,  two  sheep.   In  return  for  this,  the  tenant  would  pay 
half  the  value  of  the  crop  each  year.   Arrangements  could  be  made 
for  the  purchase  of  the  place  on  a  time  basis.  No  tenant  farmer 
could  be  turned  off  of  his  land  without  fourteen  months  notice. 
Most  of  the  produce  from  the  farms  was  sold  in  the  adjoining  city 
in  a  government  controlled  open-air  market.   A  small  fee  was  paid 
for  the  privelege  of  selling  thore.   No  liquor  was  permitted  to 
be  sold  there  and  no  live  stock. 

At  regular  intervals  livestock  fairs  were  held  at  which  the 
farmers  would  do  their  trading.   As  to  the  stores — Mr.  L.  says 
they  adhered  strictly  to  their  line— a  druggist  sold  drugs,  a 
grocer  did  not  sell  meats.   Er.ch  store  was  a  special  shop. 

The  sale  of  tobacco  raid  salt,  being  government  controlled,  made 
those  their  two  most  expensive  necessities.   while  taxos  were 
considered  high  they  were  offset  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  no  one 
paid  for  the  water  used,  nor  did  they  pay  for  medical  care  or 
ccmctary  costs.  Each  male  was  subject  to  a  poll  tax  of  five 
francs  per  year  but  this  tax  could  be  worked  cut  at  the  rate  of 
one  franc  for  a  day's  labor. 

L.  Life  on  a  Farm  in  Terracina,  Labium 

My  home  town  is  little  known  to  the  world  and  strange  to  say  it 
is  v.jry  close  to  Rome.   It's  about  sixty-five  miles  and  the 
second  nearest  town  from  Rome.   Everybody  knows  of  the  Appian 
Road  with  its  endless  rows  of  famous  old  Roman  funeral  monuments 
that  line  it  on  both  sides.   It  starts  from  the  south  gate  of 
Rome  and  continues  on  into  Naples.   It  runs  a  straight  line  until 
it  reaches  the  town  of  Terracina,  where  it  goes  under  a  cliff 
called  Mount  St.  Angolo.   Mountains  of  limestone  arc  on  the  left 
of  your  way  to  Terracina,  and  to  the  right  is  the  sea,  along  the 
shore  line  of  which  stretches  an  oak  forest  many  miles  in  length. 
Some  thirty  miles  from  Terracina  on  the  way  to  Rome  is  a  strange 
region  called  the  Pontine  Marshes.   These  Marshes  cover  an  area 
of  some  150,000  acres  of  remarkably  fertile  land,  but,  unfortun- 
ately, infested  with  mosquitoes.  Owing  to  inundation  and  malaria 
it  is  today  almost  entirely  deserted.   Once,  ages  ago,  it  was 
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densely  populated  but  disease  has  driven  the  people  out  of  the 
plain.   Many  fruitless  attempts  were  made  by  the  emperors  and 
popes  to  drain  the  marshes,   Twenty  towns  arc  supposed  to  have 
existod  in  this  plain  whero  now  not  a  traco  is  left  of  these 
towns,  not  even  the'  Bftj;]0  wall"  of  a  house. 

My  home  town  is  almost  free  from  vice.   Practically  no  drunken- 
ness. No  one  is  rich  and  no  one  very  poor.  Every  one  lends  a 
helping  hand.   Every  one  is  busy,  though  for  tho  women  the  houso 
work  is  simple. 

The  pig  plays  a  double  role;  he  is  the  general  scavenger  and  later 
killed  and  made  into  sausages.  The  killing  of  the  family  pig  is 
one  of  the  big  events  of  the  year. 

The  meals  are  simple;  for  breakfast,  coffee  with  bread  and  oilj 
lunch,  a  variation  of  many  soups,  a  dish  of  vegetables  fried  in 
oil,  to  which  water  is  addod;  for  supper,  soup  again.   Often  there 
is  so\ip  three  times  a  day  followed  by  a  dish  of  olives.   The  bread 
is  baked  in  great  community  ovens,  A  prayer  is  said  and  sign  of 
the  cress  made  before  and  after  each  meal.  Meals  arc  usually 
eaten  in  the  kitchen,  Thcro  arc  practically  no  wood-burning 
stoves,  and  the  cooking  -nd  heating  is  done  with  open  charcoal 
fires, 

Sunday  is  the  great  day  for  visiting, also  it  is  the  time  for  walk- 
ing up  and  down  tho  ro^d  in  groups.   The  girls  never  go  out  alrnc, 
nor  after  dark,  for  they  must  bo  careful  or  they  will  never  be 
married.   Most  of  the  work  is  done  out  of  doors,  raising  vegetables 
often  on  a  bit  of  land,  tending  the  orange  or  lemon  crop,  picking 
up  olives,  etc. 

Women  wear  colored  pctticoato;  on  the  heads  of  the  older  women  are 
silk  handkerchiefs,  on  the  younger,  white   caps  as  head  drosses. 

Around  Christmas  time,  to  the  family  pig  is  added  the  family  turkey. 
A  more  simple,  kindly  frugal  people  would  be  hard  to  imagine, 

M,  Minor  Sketches 

1,   Piedmont 

a.   This  man  and  his  wife  came  from  the  small  town  of  Iona,  a 
place  with  about  9,000  inhabitants.   Both  lived  as  the  ordinary 
peasant  does:  their  horac  was  three  small  rooms,  poorly  furnish- 
ed, and  their  food,  substantial  of  its  kind,  macaroni,  fish, 
vegetables  .and  claret,  with  now  and  then,  on  a  Sunday  or  a  holi- 
day, a  chicken  or  a  duck.   They  both  worked  in  manufacturing 
plants,  the  man  in  a  cotton  factory  raid  the  woman  in  a  vermicelli 
factory.   They  averaged  tun  hours  working  time  a  day,  end  the  pay 
of  the  woman  'was  about  equal  to  forty  cents  in  American  money, 
tho  man's  being  about  one  dollar  and  ten  cents.   They  worked 
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this  way  all  their  lives  aB  had  their  parents  before  them.   The 
father  had  been  killed  in  battle  with  the  Austrians  in  the  late 
war  and  this  left  the  roan  with  the  care  of  his  mother  and  two 
sisters. 

b.   I  was  born  in  Castelleto  in  the  province  of  Alessandria.  My 
father  was  a  teacher.   In  my  youth,  I  went  to  the  elementary 
school  from  which  I  graduated  at  the  age  of  thirteen.   Then  I 
went  to  the  Royal  Technical  school  in  Genoa  for  three  years.   My- 
father  wanted  me  to  be  a  professor,  but  the  instructors  intro- 
duced by  the  fascist  government  and  the  high  fees,  bo.rred  me 
from  the  liceum.   So  I  :rent   in  search  of  a  small  position  in 
some  office.   Unfortunately,  I  got  into  a  quarrel  with  a  fascist 
and  he  heat  me  up  and  then  had  me  arrested.   I  could  not  2-eally 
understand  why  he  did  this,  because  I  was  a  member  of  the  fascist 
youth  group  then,   I  had  to  remain  in  jail  for  a  month  with  com- 
mon criminals,  communists  and  socialists.   I  thought  at  that  time 
that  they  were  all  the  sr.me,  but  I  found  out  the  difference  there 
in  prison,  and  turned  against  fascism.  A  month  after  the  arrest 
I  was  brought  into  court  and  charged  with  resistance  tc  the 
authorities.  However,  when  the  judge  heard  my  case,  he  dismiss- 
ed the  chrrge  and  set  me  free.   Then  my  father  advised  me  to  go 
to  the  United  States,  bocauso  if  I  stayed  I  would  endanger  his 
position,  and  besides,  some  day  or  other  the  fascists  would  kill 
me. 

2.   Lombardy 

a.   This  man  came  from  the  province  of  Lombardy. . .Lombardy  is  the 
groat  agricultural  district  of  Italy,  producing  wheat,  corn  and 
rice  and  possessing  great  orchrrds  of  oranges,  lemons,  olives  and 
mulberry  trees.   Practically  all  the  good  land  is  owned  in  large 
tracts  by  the  rich  and  rented  out  in  small  sections  to  the  peasant 
class.   The  soil  is  Tory  rich,  the  richest  in  Italy,  but  the  peas- 
ant class  has  little  or  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  any  of  it. 

The  work  on  the  farms  is  done  with  old-fashioned  implements,  such 
as  tho  spade  and  the  hoc  and  wooden  plows,  and  the  scythe.   The 
work  is  hard  and  the  hours  many,  for  wages  that  would  be  consider- 
ed a  starvation  wage  in  the  United  States.   Small  children  are  put 
to  work  to  add  tho  few  cents  a  day  which  they  make  to  tho  total. 

The  houses  are  built  of  rough  stone  and  mortar,  covered  with  a 
sort  of  plaster.   They  arc,  as  a  rule,  two  or  three  room  affairs, 
and  a  kitchen.   The  floors  are  •..ith^r  of  stone  or  brick,  and  the 
rooms  arc  scantily  furnished;  three  or  four  chairs,  a  bench  or 
two,  and  a  table. 

The  cooking  is  done,  ordinarily,  by  the  use  of  charcoal.   Tho  food 
is  plain,  consisting  mainly  of  bread,  mush,  coarse  macaroni,  occa- 
sionally a  little  meat  or  fish,  plenty  of  onions,  garlic,  lettuce, 
olive  oil  and  chestnuts  ground  into  meal  and  mixed  with  wheat 
flour.  Vane  is  the  national  drink. 
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b,   C  was  born  near  Do  Com,  province  of  Loribardy.   Hor  mother 
and  father  wore  renters  of  a  small  farm  near  Lake  Come.  The 
father  i.ras  a  foundry  worker  who  v.as  paid  three  lire  a  day  and 
who  walked  to  and  from  his  \rork  every  day,  for  thirty  years. 
The  distance  was  three  miles.   The  mother  and  children  under 
twelve  operated  the  farm  for  the  production  of  food.  There  were 
seven  children,  four  girls  and  three  boys. 

They  lived  a  simple  life.   Food  consisted  entirely  of  vegetables, 
rath  meat  and  vn.no  three  times  a  year.   The  bread  was  made  of  a 
mixture  of  corn  and  wheat,  half  and  half.  Meat  and  wine  were  usu- 
ally obtained  for  Christmas,  Now  Year's  and  their  patron  saint's 
day.   Those  wore  luxuries  and  only  obtainable  at  great  sacrifice, 

C  entered  school  at  the  age  of  six  and  finished  at  the  ago  of  nine, 
three  years  of  school  being  all  that  were  obtainable  unless  the 
parents  were  ^ble  to  pay  for  private  instruction,   C  herself  enter- 
ed a  milk  factory  at  the  ago  of  ton.  She  worked  oleven  hours  for 
thirty-five  ccntcsimi  a  day  (seven  cents  a  day)  and  had  to  walk  to 
and  from  her  homo,  a  distance  of  some  three  or  four  miles.   Her 
older  sisters  wore  also  employed  in  this  mill. 

At  fifteen  the  oldest  sister  married,  end  the  family  moved  to  Como, 
the  father  continuing  his  :.\rork  in  the  foundry,  the  sisters  in  tho 
silk  mills  and  tho  brothers  in  the  carpenter  trade. 

Traders  and  vorkcrs  had  societies  or  unions  to  settle  grievances 
between  employers  raid  employees.   Any  disputes  as  to  lay-off  or 
unemployment  w.re  referred  to  an  arbitration  board  composed  equally 
of  a  number  of  employers  and  employees.   Their  verdict  was  final. 
A  discharged  employee  could  appeal  to  this  board. 

3,   Tuscany 

a.   Colle  is  a  scattered  rural  village  in  Tuscany,   Host  of  the 
inhabitants  are  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,   F  was  the 
youngest  of  five  children  and  the  only  male.  They  owned  the 
house  they  lived  in  and  rented  a  small  ranch  which  the  fmaily 
worked,   F  recalls  they  led  a  mea.ger  existence.   Although  en- 
couraged and  admonished  by  the  Church  and  State,  the  parents 
were  economically  and  socially  penalized  for  having  a  large 
family,  Edi-.cation  was  free  up  to  what  we  call  the  primary 
school  fourth  grade,  after  which  one  wishing  to  continue  must 
attend  a  private  pay-school,  usually  under  the  superintendance 
of  the  Church.   Their  father  could  not  afford  it.  Education  not 
being  compulsory,  F,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  was  put  to  work 
on  a  nearby  farm  earning  an  a.ver-ge  of  fifteen  cents  per  day. 
He  often  wanted  to  loa.ve  the  farm  for  the  Carrara  marble  quarries 
v.here  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family  worked  as  a  cutter  foreman; 
he  could  earn  more  but  the  quarries  were  sixteen  miles  away  and  in 
those  days  far  beyond  cttrmtihg   distance. 


Two  older  sisters  married  in  the  meanwhile,  F  says  the  girls  : 
marry  too  young  in  Italy,   The  cause  may  have-  been  to  escape  the 
uncertain  economic  condition.    When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  took  a  job  with  a  French  vineyardist  in  Corsica;  the  wages 
wore  more  ond  he  was  learning  the  wine  making  business.  As  con- 
ditions and  the  general  standard  of  living  were  higher  than  in 
Italy,  he  resolved  to  stay  and  later  develop  a  wine  business  of 
his  own, 

b.  This  immigrant,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  cone  from 
Tuscany.  His  home  was  a  four  room  stone  and  mortar  house  and  a 
barn  twice  the  size  of  the  house.   The  homo  was  comfortably  fur- 
nished from  a  farmer's  point  of  view.  Most  of  the  cooking  was 
done  in  an  outdoor  oven.   There  was  no  running  water  in  the  house 
and  the  lighting  was  furnished  by  a  kerosene  lamp  and  a  homemade 
candle.   They  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  for  they  raised 
their  oxm.   vegetables,  ducks  and  chickens. 

He  leased  a  small  farm  situated  close  to  a  river  called  the  Arno, 
ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Pisa,   He  had  always  been  in  the  dairy 
business  as  had  his  parents  before  him.  He  had  a  milk  route  in 
Pisa  and  was  making  a  comfortable  living  from  his  dairy  produce 
until  an  unknown  cattle  disease  swept  his  snail  herd  of  cattle 
away.   Not  only  did  ho  lose  his  animals  but  the  surrounding  country 
was  swept  clean  of  animals  as  well.   The  epidemic  had  apparently 
originated  in  Africa  and  was  brought  in  from  that  country  by  the 
so-called  beef  cattle  which  the  government  used  for  slaughter, 

c,  Antonio  was  born  in  a   sni-.ll  village  near  Florence,   His  father 
ran  a  local  tile  works  and  ccrmaics  factory  and  was  quite  well-off. 
He  had  quite  a  large  business  and  was  well-known  in  the  village 
His  father  was  of  the  northern  Italian  typo,  evidently,  as  ho  was 
tall  and  bluc-eyed  and  had  rod  hair.   His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  a  local  politician,  also  very  well-known  in  the  village.   She 
was  the  southern  type  of  Italian,  short  and  dark. 

His  family  lived  in  a  large  house  in  the  main  street.   They  were 
fairly  well-off  and  moved  among  the  higher  circles  of  town  society. 
The  factory  was  at  the  edgo  of  the  town  and  employed  quite  a  few 
workers. 

Antonio  remembers  quite  well  the  little  village  with  its  main 
street  and  plaza.   The  town  was  close  to  Florence  and  ho  remembers 
going  into  the  bigger  city  on  feast  days  and  days  of  special  cele- 
bration.  Ho  remembers  the  feasts  and  the  holidays  clearly,  for 
the  whole  village  would  declaro  a  holiday  and  he  used  to  watch 
the  crowd  in  the  streets  from  his  window* 

When  he  was  older  Antonio  wont  down  to  the  factory.   But  he  did 
not  work  there  as  a  laborer.   Instead  he  learned  various  jobs  and 
practiced  a  little  of  each  kind  of  work.   His  father  expectod  him 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
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4,   Apulia 

a.  This  nan   came  from  the  small  town  of  liolfetta,  facing  the 
Adriatic  sea.   ilis  occupation  was  that  of  fisherman.   His  family 
conditions  were  the  same  as  those  of  all  the  poorer  working 
people--v,-ork  from  early  morning  until  night,  with  barely  enough 
to  live  on. 

The  family  was  a  large  one — father,  mother,  three  boys  and  seven 
girls.   Their  home  consisted  of  four  rooms  and  an  attic.   It  was 
very  poorly  furnished  from  an  American  point  of  view.  The  women 
had  beds  with  mattresses  but  the  men  slept  on  straw  pallets  in 
the  attic. 

The  furniture  consisted  of  a  few  chairs  and  benches,  a  long  table 
and  a  sort  of  a  cupboard  containing  a  few  dishes  end  pans.   The 
food  consisted  mainly  of  fish,  macaroni,  vegetables,  once  in  a 
while  tamo  duck  and,  of  course,  wine.   They  had  three  goats  which 
the  youngest  boy  herded.  These  supplied  them  with  milk  and 
cheese.  Their  bread  was  the  regular  Italian  kind,  baked  in  the 
shape  of  large  round  loaves,  in  an  outdoor  oven. 

Their  wants  were  simple  and  the  clothing  they  -.Tore  was  mr.de  tc 
last  a  long  time, 

b,  S  was  one  of  five  children  born  in  Bari,   They  all  lived  in 

an  old  stone  house  of  the  most  ancient  kind  where  the  people  lived 
on  the  upper  floor  and  the  animals  below.  Ever  since  he  could  re- 
member he  had  to  go  help  his  father  wring  from  the  soil  the  few 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  constituted  their  meagre  diet.   In 
fact,  their  meal  almost  always  consisted  of  green  or  dried  horse- 
be  ans. 

It  was  a  tough  life  to  have  to  plod  along  envying  those  who  had  an 
education,  clothes,  food  -nd  the  power  to  command.   So  bitter  did 
he  become  against  all  human  beings  that  ho  has  never  married,  fear- 
ing, he  says,  that  this  would  moan  a  voluntary  enslavement.   As 
long  as  you  were  poor,  he  claims,  not  only  is  life  hard  but,  in 
addition,  there  is  never  nny  hope  of  getting  justice.   Things  have 
been  somewhat  lifted  by  I.lussolini,  he  claims, 

B.  1922  to  1935:   The  Italy  of  Mussolini 

The  preceding  sketches  speak  for  themsulvcs.   They  give  us  a 

vivid  picture  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  vast  majority  of 

Italians  lived  .and  still  live  for  that  matter.   From  .an  environment 

like  this  thev  came  to  the  United  States  and  to  California.   In  other 
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words,  they  came  from  an  impoverished  land  whore  the  fundamental  products 
wore  agricultural  and  with  living  conditions  among  the  lowest  in  all  Europe, 
to  the  most  highly  industrialized  nation  in  the  world,  where  the  minimum  of 
external  comfort,  of  labor-saving  devices,  housing  conditions,  etc,  must 
have,  at  first,  seemed  like  paradise  to  the  average  immigrant.   It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  then,  if  these  immigrants,  after  the  first  flush  of 
pleasure  at  their  freedom  in  the  now  land,  turned  their  thoughts  to  their 
old  home  and  eagerly  welcomed  any  indications  that  suggested  the  possibility 
that  there,  too,  a  now  world  was  d arming.   Not  only  did  distance  lend  en- 
chantment to  the  view,  but  a  most  amazingly  efficient  propaganda  helped  to 
convince  them,  in  spite  of  numerous  suggestions  to  the  contrary,  that  a  new 
deal  for  Italy  had  really  begun  and  that  Mussolini  was  its  prophet.   Because 
of  the  role  that  this  Italy  of  Mussolini  and  the  definite   conception  of 
life  and  of  the  state  it  promulgates,  has  played  .and  still  plays  among  the 
Italians  of  California  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  give  more  than  a  perfunctory  description  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  fascist  regime  in  order  to  distinguish  accurately  between  fact  and 
legend. 

Since  wc  arc  concerned  with  the  Italy  of  1922-1935  only  insofar 
as  it  touches  the  lives  of  Italians  and  their  children  living  here  and  then 
only  insofar  as  it  either  interferes  rath  their  assimilation  to  American 
mores  or  imports  into  our  scene  conceptions  and  behavior  at  variance  with 
our  accepted  standards  and  theories,  wo  shall  stress  a  few  points  only. 
These  arc,  the  fascist  attitude  toward  parliamcntariansim  and  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  the  role  and  the  rights  of  women,  the  theory  of  edu- 
cation, the  rights  of  labor,  and,  lastly  the  use  of  force.    In  order  tc 
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justify  ny  going  into  these  questions  in  a  survey  like  the  following,  lot  me 
c,ivc  but  one  example  of  tho  repercussions  which  Mussolini's  edicts  have  had 
in  San  Francisco, 


Under  a  fiat  issued  recently  by  Benito  Mussolini  all  women  in 
Italy  arc  to  bo  removed  from  industries.   The  edict  has  raised 
a  more  or  loss  heated  controversy  in  tho  Italian  quarter  of 
San  Francisco.  Reaction  to  the  order  among  the  Latins  depends 
largely  on  whether  tho  man  interviewed  is  a.  partisan  of  II  Duce 
and  "another  women  members  of  his  family  arc  working  in  any  In- 
dustry in  San  Francesco.  Some  very  interesting  opinions  are 
oppressed. 

Defenders  of  Mussolini's  now  ruling  support  him  with  the  argument 
that  jobs  interfere  with  woman1  a  primary  duty,  that  of  building 
up  the  home,  properly  rearing  the  family  and  increasing  the  popu- 
lation.  They  contend  that  work  interferes  with  the  propagation 
of  the  race  and  impedes  tho  proper  functions  of  women;  that  it 
breeds  independence  and  this,  in  itself,  produces  physical  and 
moral  habits  that  arc  directly  antagonistic  to  conception,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  smaller  families  result.  Further,  women 
in  industry  crowd  men  out  of  jobs,  ajid  unemployed  men  give  up 
all  idea  of  having  a  family  at  all.   Some  of  those  interviewed 
go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  women  were  tokon  out  of  industry 
in  America  it  would  solve  the  unemployment  problem  in  this 
country  and  end  the  economic  distress. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  argue  that  tho  earning  capacity  of  tho 
heads  of  families  has  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
daughters  and  often  the  mothers  must  go  to  work  in  order  to  ca^rn 
enough  to  keep  the  family.   They  also  contend  that  women  all 
down  through  history  ha.vo  borne  their  share  of  work;  tha.t  among 
many  tribes  they  do  all  the  work  while  the  men  content  themselves 
with  hunting  or  war. 

During  the  World  War  they  cite  the  fact  that  women  had  to  take 
their  places  in  the  munitions'  factories  or  in  the  fields  beside 
her  husband,  and  yet,  in  addition  to  her  daily  toil,  raise  a 
large  family. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  very  religion  of  the  Italian 
wife  that  she  should  be  blessed  with  a  largo  family,  aoid  that 
even  if  she  is  employed  in  an  industry  she  will  perform  this 
function. 

Whether  Mussolini's  order  will  work  to  the  benefit  of  Italy  is 
a  mooted  question  among  the  Italians  here.   They  arc  watching 
the  experiment  with  keen  interest.   They  sa.y  that  in  Italy 
already  woman  one  being  taken  out  of  industry  at  a.  rapid  rate 
and  that  within  the  next  year  the  effect  of  that  fiat  for  good 
or  ill  will  soon  be  demonstrated. 
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If  more  evidence  is  required  conocrning  the  repercussions  of 
Italian  fascism  in  the  United  States  let  me  call  attention  first  to  *  ■•• 
Mussolini's  order  that  on  Italian  citizen  must  remain  an  Italian  citizen, 
no  matter  whore  he  lives,  even  to  the  seventh  generation  and  second,  to 
the  oath  taken  by  those  entering  the  Fascist  League  of  North  America  which 
runs  as  follows: 

"I  swoar  on  my  honor- 

"To  servo  with  fidelity  and  discipline  the  Fascist  idea  of  society- 
based  on  religion,  the  Fatherland, *  and  the  family,  and  to  respect  the  author- 
ity of  the  League  and  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  traditions  of  our  race, 

"To  love,  serve,  obey  and  exalt  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
render  obedience  and  ruspect  to  its  constitution  and  its  laws. 

"To  keep  alive  the  cult  with  Italy  as  the  Fatherland  and  the 
eternal  light  of  civilization  and  greatness. 

"To  combat  with  all  my  might  theories  and  ideas  tending  to  subvert, 
corrupt  and  disgrace  religion,  the  Fatherland,**  or  the  family. 

"To  do  my  best  to  improve  my  culture,  my  physique,  and  my  morale, 
to  render  me  fit  for  the  part  I  am  to  play  in  serving  the  nation  in  its  hour 
of  greatness. 

"To  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Fascist 
League  of  North  America." 


*   The  Fatherland,  of  course,  is  Italy,  not  the  United  States. 

**  It  is  precisely  such  an  attitude  which  makes  us  wonder,  when  a  man  like 
the  present  National  Head  of  the  American  Legion,  a  native  Californian 
of  Italian  origin,  combats  communism  whether  he  is  doing  so  at  the 
suggestion  of  fascist  Italy  or  of  his  own  volition.   And  this  would  be 
true,  in  view  of  the  close  bonds  between  successful  Italian  businessmen 
and  official  fascist  Italy,  whether  he  belonged  to  the  Fascist  League 
of  North  America  or  not. 
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Small  wonder  then  that  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Fascio  d' 
Ambrosoli  in  Brooklyn,  over  which  a  Columbia  University  Professor  presided, 
this  professor  should,  upon  entering,  have  been  greeted  with  the  fascist 
salute  and  the  famous  nonsense  syllables:  "EjaJ  EjaJ  AlalaJ"  * 

1.   Parliamentarianism  and  the  Expression  of  Free  Speech,  1923-1955 

Mussolini's  attitude  toward  parliamentarianism  is  well-known.   The 

best  expression  of  his  viewpoint  was  given  in  his  report  before  the  Chamber 

of  Deputies  introducing  the  new  electoral  lav;,  March  2,  1928.  **  Let  me 

give  a  few  outstanding  passages: 

"The  masses  by  themselves  alone  are  incapable  of  forming  spontan- 
eously a  collective  will  of  their  own,  and  even  less  capable  of 
proceeding  spontaneously  to  a  selection  of  men  to  represent 
them. ..The  problem  of  government  is  never  solved  by  relying  on 
an  lllv.sory  will  of  the  masses:   it  is  solved  by  a  wise  choice 
of  the  directing  minds,   3ut  the  directing  minds  as  a  matter  of 
fact  are  not  always  the  best  minds,  nor  do  they  always  employ 
the  best  methods  of  direction....  The  natural  course  of  events 
often  brings  forth  those  men  who  are  least  worthy  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  masses.   Experience  teaches  that  it  is  the 
schemers,  the  agitators,  the  demagogues  who  guide  the  masses 
when  they  are  left  uncontrolled,., 

"The  third  characteristic  of  the  system  adopted  in  the  projected 
law  is  the  predominant  and  decisive  function  given,  in  the 
election  of  deputies,  to  the  National  Grand  Council  of  Fascism.. 
Council  (is)  the  supreme  coordinating  organ,  of  the  various  or- 
ganized forces  of  the  regime,  i„o,  the  synthesis  of  national 
life...  The  Grand  Council,  therefore,  is  adapted  especially  to 
the  function  given  it  by  the  proposed  law,  viz.,  to  choose  from 
the  list  of  candidates  made  up  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  of 
the  various  organizations,  syndical  and  non-syndical,  the  men 
most  suitable,  (and)  to  complete  this  choice  when  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  lists  of  candidates  make  it  necessary,  by  the 
inclusion  of  other  persons..... 


For  full  details  en  this  subject  of.  Marcus  Duf field's  famous  article, 
in  Harpers,  June  1929,  entitled  "Mus_solini '  s  American  Empire,  an  expose 
which  led  indirectly  to  the  government's  suppression  of  the  League  which 
was  the-n  promptly  reorganized  as  the  Italian  Labor  Institute  (Istituto 
del  Lavoro  Italiano), 
Translated  in  Current  History,  May,  1928,  pp.  180-188. 
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"This  body  (the  electoral  body)  is  not,  according  to  the  usual 
fiction  of  the  old  electoral  systems,  called  upon  to  choose  the 
deputies,  but  rather  to  approve  the  choice  made  by  the  organ 
which  sums  up  in  itself  all  the  forco3  of  the  nation.   This 
approval  does  not,  and  cannot,  apply  to  the  individual  names; 
it  concerns  the  list  as  a  whole,  in  which  the  names  arc  only 
the  expression  of  a  political  trend*   It  is,  then,  essentially 
this  trend  which  the  electors  arc  called  upon  to  approve; 
therefore  the  elector  docs  not  vote,  according  to  article  6 
of  the  projected  lav;,  for  the  names  on  the  list  but  rather  for 
the  symbol   on  the  list,  viz.  the  Fascio  Littorio  (Lictoral 
Fasces ; .   T.  jus  we  return  to  the  reality  of  things,  which  has 
always  boon  ignored  by  the  electoral  systems  of  the  past  (.) 
The  elector... is  called  upon  to  declare  whether  the  general 
political  trend  which  the  regime  follows  and  which  finds  in 
the  list  a  concrete  expression,  is  approved  by  him.   This  al- 
ready is  quite  difficult,  but  certainly  that  which  is  thus  re- 
quired of  him  is  less  far  from  possibility  than  the  old  system. 

"The  election,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  a  simple  expression  of 
agreement  or  dissent  rc_garding_  a system  of  ..jovc rnmont ,_  a_  polit  iepal 
trend;  an  expression  not  difficult  even  for  a  person  of  avcragt 
oducation  and  aye rage  culture  to  make ,  and  which  is  formulated 
by  a  simple  yes  or^  no'P' 

Mussolini's  language  here  is  simple  and  direct.   It  does  not  require 
great  acumen  to  realize  how  completely  he  despises  the  so-called  masses,  and 
how  little  intelligence  he  credits  them  with  possessing.   Nor  docs  it  require 
any  great  insight  to  point  out  how  utterly  meaningless  and  irrational  is  such 
a  statement  as  that  a  person  is  to  vote  for  the  Fascio  Littoric  and  that  this 
constitutes  a  return  to  the  reality  of  things.  YJhcn  he  quotes  the  formula: 
"Democracy  docs  not  exist  in  Ifcturo",  he  is  literally  saying  nothing  and  in- 
sofar as  this  "formula"  means  anything  at  all,  it  is  not  true*.   Indeed, 
among  all  those  "primitive"  tribes  that  possess  a  clan  organization  and 
among  many  who  do  not,  democracy  does  exist. 


He  continues  with  this  bombastic  pretense  at  an  acquitance  with  political 
science  by  attributing  to  Sir  Henry  Llainc  a  fundamental  law  of  social 
life  defined  as  the  law  of  imitation,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  great 
mass  of  men  tends  to"  do  that  which  is  desired  by  a  few  dominating  ele- 
ments, the  so-called  "directing  minds." 


•     ••  -     •  •-•     - 
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The  utter  confusion  and  insincerity  of  Mussolini's  utterances 
on  this  point  come  out  r.ost  clearly  in  his  report  to  the  Senate  of  June 
8|  1923,  where  he  contends  that  parliamentarianism  has  been  gravely  if 
not  mortally  wounded  by  two  of  the  typical  social  phenomena  of  the  Italy 
of  the  early  twentieth  century — syndicalism  and  the  newspapers*   Syndi- 
calism, he  insists,  has  for  its  main  purpose  the  withdrawal  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  labor  organizations,  from  the  manifest  incompetence  of 
parliament;  *  and  the  newspapers,  he  claims,  directed  as  they  are  by 
the  leaders  of  thought,  of  industry  and  of  daily  life,  deal  with  the 
difficult  and  complex  problems  of  the  state  with  so  much  more  competence 
than  parliament  itself  that  the  importance  of  a  parliament  is  thereby 
tromendously  reduced,**    And  what  did  Mussolini  do  when  thus  confront- 
ed with  the  impotence  of  Parliament  and  the  competence  of  the  syndicalist 
labor  organizations  and  of  the  neivspapcrs,  the  two  forces  that  had  reduced 
the  Parliament  to  such  straits?  He  wept  copious  tears,  like  the  carpenter 
in  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  voraciously  devoured  all  three.   And  when  ho 
had  destroyed  Parliamentary  government,  free  speech  and  the  freedom  of 


*   This  is,  of  course,  an  utterly  incorrect  statement  of  the  facts  and  it 
was  not  duo  to  any  ignorance  of  the  true  situation  on  the  part  of 
Mussolini. 

**:  "II  parlamentarismo  c  stato  fcrito  non  a  mortc,  ma  gravemente,  da  due 
fenomeni  tipici  del  nostro  tempo:  da  una  parte  il  sindicalismo,  dall' 
altra  il  giornalismo;  il  sindicalismo,  chc  rcccoglic  in  determinate 
association!  tutti  quclli  chc  hanno  intcrcssi  sneciali  c  particolari 
da  tutclare  c  chc  vogliono  sottrarli  alia  incompetenza  manifesta  dell' 
assomblea  politica;  cd  infinc  il  giornalismo,  chc  e  il  parlamento 
quotidiano,  la  tribuna  nuotidiana,  dove  uomini  venuti  dall*  univorsita 
dalle  scienze,  dalla  industria,  dalla  vita  vissuta,  vi  svisccranno  i 
problcmi  con  una  compctenza  che  si  trova  as sal  difficilmentc  sui  banchi 
del  Parlamento,  Ed  allora  quest!  due  fenomeni  tipici  dell*  ultimo 
periodo  dclla  civilta  capitalistica. 
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the  press,  it  was  literally  true  that 

"....Answer  caine  there  none — 
And  this  was  scarcely  odd,  because 
He'd  eaten  every  one." 

Hos»»  completely  freedom  of  thought  has  been  destroyed  in  fascist 
Italy  we  all  know.   Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Italian  universi- 
ties, however,  that  they  resisted  to  the  bitter  end  the  heavy  hand  of 
Mussolini.   So  idiotio  were  at  times  the  attempts  at  suppression  that  in 
1926  the  puppet  mayor  of  Milan  suspended  the  National  Convention  of  Phil- 
osophers because  they  were  discussing  the  problem  of  freedom  of  thought. 
As  though  the  State  ever  had  anything  to  fear  from  the  echolalia  of  pro- 
fessional philosophers;   One  of  the  delightful  ways  of  destroying  in- 
tellectual freedom  in  the  universities  was  to  organize  the  students  into 
"fascist  university  groups"  whose  task  it  was  to  keep  close  watch  over 
the  faculty  and  report  to  the  authorities  any  statements  or  remarks  that 
were  intended  to  be  or  could  be  regarded  as  directed  against  the  policies 
of  the  government.  * 

Newspapers,  of  course,  are  only  allowed  to  print  news  items, 
generally  with  official  comments,  given  to  them  by  the  Government  Press 
Bureau.  Even  the  foreign  correspondents  are  rigorously  controlled.   They 
are  warned  that  certain  statements  are  intended  for  internal  consumption 
and  not  to  be  sent  out  beyond  the  Italian  frontier. 


*  For  interesting  details  on  this  whole  question  cf.  C.II.Abad,  Italy 
and  Intellectual  Freedom,  Current  History,  January,  1931.   As  far 
as  concerns  the  utilization  of  students  for  espionage  purposes,  we 
in  the  United  States  have  no  right  to  throw  stones.   Such  espionage 
is  directed  and  oncouraged  by  university  heads,  presumably  under 
pressure  from  their  board  of  trustees,  in  quite  a  number  of  State 
Universities,  particularly  in  the  far  west. 
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As  a  result  of  this  policy,  universities  end  elementary  teaching 
has  sunk  to  an  unbelievably  low  level.   Even  some  of  the  most  ardent  fascist 
sympathizers  have,  at  times,  been  appalled  by  the  degradation  of  tho  thought 
and  the  flood  of  irrationalism  that  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  fascist 
educational  program.  When,  however,  in  1930  a  fascist  professor  made  a  plea 
in  the  Senate  for  freedom  of  thought  in  tho  universities,  at  least,  he  was 
answered  by  tho  Minister  of  Education:  "Too  much  freedom  exists  already." 
And  this  is  quite  in  consonance  with  the  whole  psychology  of  fascism.   This 
is  precisely  what  lies  behind  the  neurotic  insistence  upon  continuous  ac- 
tivity which  plays  so  predominant  a  role  among  fascist  politicians.   Flee 
from  leisure,  from  inactivity,  r.s  you  would  from  the  devil  1   In  the  advice 
to  departing  emigrants,  quoted  before,  Mussolini  exhorts  them  when  they  are 
on  the  boat  that  they  should  beware  of  indolence.*  "Sleep"  he  cries, 
"rather  slcepi"   Otherwise,  indeed,  the  departing  Italian  might  think. 
And  that  is  dangerous, 

2*  _T_h,C- ^i£h.'tis.  °f  /fcOTton  .and,  the  Theory  of  Education  1922-1935 

The  one  distinctive  achievement  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
century  in  the  struggle  for  social  justice,  was  the  progress  made  along 
three  fronts:  first,  the  freeing  of  women  from  the  semi-enslaved  condition 
in  which  they  had  been  living  for  thousands  of  years;  second,  the  insistence 
that  education  should  not  be  dominated  by  religious  considerations  and 
should  be  liberal  and  objective  and  third,  the  right  of  labor  to  organize 
militantly  for  tho  purpose  of  improving  its  condition  and  obtaining  a  fair 
share  of  the  goods  of  life.  Let  us  turn  first  to  the  rights  of  women  and 
the  condition  of  education,  particularly  elementary  education,  since  the 
advent  of  Mussolini. 

*  Rifugga  dall'  ozio;  piutosto  dormai 
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Ivlussolini  from  the  beginning  of  his  seizure  of  power,  left 
no  doubt  about  his  attitude  toward  women  and  their  role  in  the  now 
Italy.   They  were  to  occupy  themselves  exclusively  with  their  bio- 
logical function  of  bringing  children  into  the  world  and  keeping 
the  household  in  proper  order.   They  were  not  to  have  much  to  say 
about  the  education  of  their  children,  particularly  the  boys  and 
they  were,  of  course,  not  to  compete  with  men  in  any  line.   These 
views  he  expressed  very  clearly  in  a  speech  before  the  Congress  of 
Fascist  Women  in  1923  and  with  his  customary  threadbare  rhetoric. 
Apparently  ho  also  thought  it  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  since  he 
was  addressing  mere  women  who  must  be  impressed  and  who  wore  to  be 
put  in  their  proper  place  by  the  dominant  sex,  to  indulge  in  a  mili- 
tant display  of  fascist  masculinity. 

To  the  assembled  women  he  told:  Wo  fascists  do  not  belong 
to  that  group  of  vain  and  sceptical  individuals  who  desire  to  undcr- 
valuate  the  political  and  social  importance  of  women.   Tell  mc,  of 
what  value  is  the  vote?  You  have  it]   But  even  in  those  days  when 
women  did  not  vote  and  had  no  desire  to  vote,  in  those  days  both  dis- 
tant and  near,  women  have  always  had  a  preponderating  influence  upon 
the  fate  of  human  society.   Indeed  it  is  because  of  this  that  the 
fascist  women  who  so  courageously  wear  the  bliick  shirts  and  who  have 
massed  themselves  around  our  standards,  are  destined  to  write  a  splen- 
did page  in  our  history,  are  destined  to  leave  memorable  reminders  of 
themselves  and  to  make  an  ever  remembered  and  profound  contribution 
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to  tlie  emotions  and  achievements  of  Italian  fascism."  * 

A  similar  type  of  retrogression  is  observable  in  the  momentous 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  educational  system.   During  the  two 
generations  preceding  Mussolini,  Italian  schools  had  slowly  but  persist- 
ently begun  to  free  themselves  from  the  heavy  hand  of  religious  domina- 
tion and  were  taking  their  place  besides  the  schools  of  Germany  and 
France.   This  was  particularly  true  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  early 
grades  of  the  primary  school.  With  the  coming  of  fascism  all  this 
changed  and  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  devastating  indictments 
of  philosophical  idealism  that  the  man  who  did  more  than  anyone  else  to 
destroy  the  old  educational  system  and  install  the  new  fascist  educa- 
tion was  the  renowned  Hegelian  philosopher  Giovanni  Gentile, 


*  La  Uova  Politca  dell'  Italia,  p.  121.   After  these  remarks  he  continues 
in  his  well-known  self-adulatory  strain,  insisting  that  he  and  fascism 
were  one  and  indissoluble,  that,  though  sprung  from  the  people,  his  was 
an  aristocratic  spirit  and  that  his  enemies  were  small  business  medioc- 
rities, vipers,  etc.   In  other  words,  he  indulged  in  his  customary 
billingsgate  about  his  opponents: 

"E  giacche'  l'occasione  e'  propizia,  mi  piacc  dire  a  voi,  donne 

fasciste  e  ai  fascisti  di  tutta  Italia,  che  il  tentative  di  separare 

Mussolini  dal  Fascismo  o  il  Fascismo  da  Mussolini  e'  il  tentative 

piu'  inutile,  piu'  grottcsco,  piu'  ridicolo  die  possa  cssere  pensato. 

"Io  non  sono  cosi'  orgoglioso  da  dire  che  colui  che  vi  parla  cd  il 
Fascismo  costituiscono  una  sola  identita'.  Ma  quattro  anni  di  storia 
hanno  dimostrato  ormai  luminosamente  che  Mussolini  ed  il  Fascismo  sono 
due  aspetti  della  stcssa  natura:  sono  due  corpi  ed  un'  anima  o  due 
animc  cd  un  corpo  solo. 

"Io  non  posso  abbandonare  il  Fascismo  pcrchc'  l'ho  creato,  l'ho 
allcvato,  l'ho  fortificato,  l'ho  castignto  e  lo  tengo  ancora  nel  mio 
pugno:  semprei   Quindi  c'  porfettamente  inutile  che  le  vecchio  civcttc 
dclla  politica  italiana  mi  facciano  la  loro  cortc  gaglioffa:  sono 
troppo  intelligentc  pcrchc1  possa  caderc  in  questo  agguatc  di  medioeri 
mcrcanti  di  fierc  da  villaggio," 
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All  existing  textbooks  wore  scrapped  by  decree  and  in  their 

place  were  substituted  new  ones,  a  single  textbook  for  every  elementary 
grade.  Each  such  textbook  had  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  historical, 
political,  juridical  and  economic  requirements  established  since  Octo- 
ber 28,  1922  the  date  of  the  March  on  Rome.   Since  the  March  on  Rome  was 
itself  a  fiction  it  is  not  surprising  to  discover  that  the  various  text- 
books themselves  are  a  specious  compound  of  irrationality  and  the  cheap- 
est and  most  puerile  type  of  patriotism  and  jingoism,  that  religion  is 
again  injected  into  the  school  system  and  that  this  religious  instruction 
is  of  the  most  narrow  and  sectarian  kind,* 

What  the  implications  of  this  education  are  can  best  be  gauged 
by  a  reference  to  page  162  of  the  second  year  book.   There  we  see  the 
picture  of  a  little  fascist  holding  a  pen  larger  than  himself  and  behind 
him  is  the  enormous  shadow  of  a  fascist  soldier  holding  a  rifle,  and  in 
the  halls,  the  text  tells  you,  you  can  hear  the  balilla  of  the  upper 
classes  singing  the  opening  linos  of  the  fascist  hymn  glorifying  youth. 
Certainly  it  must  have  been  without  the  consent  of  the  church  that, 
immediately  following  this  outrageous  drawing,  there  are  seventy-one 
pages  of  religious  instruction,  incidentally,  one-third  of  the  whole 
primer. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  go  into  this  subject  in  too  great  detail 
here.   One  more  example  must  suffice.   I  select  it,  because  it  gives  a 
complete  picture  of  how  early  the  theory  of  woman's  primary  function  is 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  children.   In  the  second  year  textbook  there 
is  the  story  of  a  controversy  between  a  boy  and  his  sister  which  is  thus 
settled  by  the  grandfather: 


*  Those  who  wish  to  learn  for  themselves  the  depths  to  which  the  educa- 
tional ideal  has  sunk  in  Italy  are  referred  to  the  two  following  primers: 
II  libro  della  prima  classc  and  II  libro  della  scconda  classc,  published 
by  the  Librcria  dcllo  Stato.   For  a  convenient  summary  in  English  cf. 
the  short  article  by  C.H.Abad,  Fascist  Education  in  Italy,  Current  His- 
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"And  you,  master  general,  must  know  that  if  the  little  girls  did 
not  love  their  dolls  so  dearly  you  would  not  have  so  many  soldiers  for  war." 
"Ah,"  retorts  the  boy,  "this  is  splendid,  why?"  "Because  the  soldiers  arc 
the  sons  of  the  little  girls."  * 

3.   Social  Conditions  and  Labor  Legislation;  1922-1934. 
a.  The  Preliminaries  to  Fascism. 

In  the  chaos  that  followed  as  an  aftermath  to  the  Great  War,  Italy 
although  technically  a  victorious  nation  and  one  that  had  added  to  its  terri- 
tory, the  long  coveted  Trcntino  and  Trieste,  suffered  almost  as  badly  as  the 
defeated  countries,  like  Germany  and  Hungary.   But  in  Italy,  there  did  not 
exist  any  organized  party  like  the  reformist  socialists  of  Germany  who  could 
seize  power  and  maintain  it,  after  a  fashion,  in  the  face  of  opposition  at 
home  and  the  frenzied  irrationality  of  the  victorious  allies.   No  change  of 
government  took  place.   The  working  class,  insofar  as  it  was  organized,  was 

controlled  largely  by  the  reformist  socialists  and  the  syndicalists.   The 
communists  were  small  in  number.   The  reformist  socialists  were  really  mild 
laborites  with  very  confused  notions  of  the  value  of  political  action  and  the 
syndicalists  definitely  denied  the  value  of  political  action.   Their  chief 
weapon  was  the  general  strike,  and  they  believed  that  if  the  labor  unions 
were  sufficiently  well  organized,  capitalism  could  be  then  overthrown  and 
they  could  take  control  of  industry  and  create  a  now  social  order.   If  to 
the  anarchy  which  such  an  attitude  encourages,  wo  odd  the  disorganization 
that  inevitably  follows  the  return  of  soldiers  to  their  homes  after  an  ab- 
sence of  more  than  three  years,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  tre- 
mendous turmoil  that  ensued.   From  1919  on,  street-fights,  murder  and 
assassination  were  the  order  of  the  day. 


*  Abad,  Ibid,  p.  434.  Mr.Abad  also  quotes  from  the  same  primer,  the  signi- 
ficant story  of  the  wise  man  who  was  asked,  "What  is  the  highest  virtue 
of  the  child?"   "Obedience,"  "And  the  second?"  "Obedience."  "And  the 
third,"  "Obedience." 
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Much  lias  been  written  about  the  eventful  years  1919-1922.   Pos- 
sibly the  best  and  most  authentic  account  is  that  of  the  liberal  professor 
of  history,  Gaetano  Sal-vemini.  *   He  finds  that  the  well-known  device  of 
drawing  the  famous  communist  red  herring  across  the  trail  is  as  popular  in 
Italy  as  in  other  lands.   The  so-called  sanguinary  tyranny  of  bolshevism  of 
1919  and  1920,  to  which  fascists  everywhere  refer,  resulted,  he  claims,  in 
exactly  sixty-five  murders.   Of  these  sixty-five  attributed  to  "bolshevists, " 
thirty- five  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  police.  **   Compare  this  with  the 
fact  that  on  one  day,  December  13,  1922,  the  fascists  of  Turin  murdered 
twenty-one  persons.   The  sane  bolshevist  legend,  Salvemini  insists,  was 
apread  in  regard  to  the  land  raids  and  the  occupation  of  the  factories. 
The  first  land  raids  occurred  in  August  1919  in  the  Province  of  Rome,  and 
were  the  work  of  ex-service  men  "who  marched  with  the  Italian  flag  to  the 
sound  of  patriotic  music."  ***   Mussolini  himself,  as  late  as  May  1920, 
gave  these  raids  his  full  blessing: 

The  peasants  who  rise  today  to  solve  the  land  question,  must  not 
meet  with  our  hostility.   They  may  perhaps  commit  excesses,  but 
I  beg  you  to  remember  that  the  War  was  fought  by  peasants. 

With  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  factories,  I  shall  let 

Professor  Salvemini  himself  speak: 

The  occupation  of  the  factories  was  characterized  by  the  same 
type  of  "bolshevism."   The  engineers,  having  threatened  a  strike 
for  about  a  month,  began  on  August  20  to  practice  ca'canny 

*    The  Fascist  Dictatorship  in  Italy,  New  York,  1927. 

**    Ibid,  pp.  25-28 

***   Ibid  p,  28.   Incidentally,  those  who  seized  the  lands  undertook  to  pay 
an  annual  rent  to  tho  owner.   The  amount  of  land  "seized"  was  246,000 
acres,  of  which  172,000  were  occupied  after  friendly  agreements  with 
the  owners.   The  acreage  of  Italy  is  74,000,000. 
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mcthods.   On  August  30,  one  of  tho  firms  declared "a  lockout.   The 
men's  leaders,  fearing  that  all  tho  employers  would  follow  suit, 
ordered  the  occupation  of  the  workshops.  Half  a  million  men  were 
set  in  motion  (August  31  -  September  3),  both  government  and  em- 
ployers being  helpless  to  offor  resistance. 

During  tho  weeks  spent  in  negotiation  with  the  industrialists, 
Mussolini  supported  the  demands  of  the  workers;  he  approved  their 
obstructionism;  and,  whon  tho  occupation  of  tho  factories  took 
place,  he  supported  the  Extremist  Socialists  against  the  Moderates 

.  .  .Had  the  leaders  of  tho  General  Confederation  of  Labor  and  of 
the  Socialist  Party  wished  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  hore  was 
the  opportunity:  they  would  have  seized  not  the  workshops  but  the 
government  offices,  the  postal  and  telegraph  sorvicos  and  tho 
railways.   The  bankers,  the  industrialists  and  big  landlords 
waited  for  the  social  revolution  as  sheep  wait  to  be  lod  to  the 
slaughter.   If  a  communist  revolution  could  be  brought  about  by 
bewilderment  and  cowardice  on  tho  part  of  the  ruling  class,  the 
Italian  people  in  September,  1920  could  have  made  as  many  commu- 
nist revolutions  as  they  wished* 

But  tho  more  prudont  leaders  of  the  General  Confederation  of  La- 
bor and  of  the  Socialist  Party  fiercely  opposed  tho  proposal  made 
by  the  oxtromists  to  extend  the  scope  of  tho  crisis  and  to  give 
it  definitely  revolutionary  aims.   On  Soptomber  11,  .  .  .  tho 
Reformists  defeated  by  591,245  votes  to  409,606  tho  revolutionary 
proposal  of  tho  Extremists.  .  . 

As  the  days  passed  the  men  saw  that  without  technical  guidance, 
raw  materials,  the  confidence  of  foreign  markets,  the  occupation 
of  the  factories  was  usoless.  By  shutting  themselves  up  in  tho 
factories  they  had  shut  themselves  up  in  a  trap.  The  government 
had  only  to  wait  until  the  men  wore  tired,  and  it  did.  On  Sept- 
ember 25,  tho  men  went  homo. 

I  am  not  trying  to  justify  these  ill-considered  and  culpable 
outbreaks.   I  wish  to  show  only  that  tho  gravity  of  the  so-called 


"Our  attitude,"  said  one  of  Mussolini 's  chief  lieutenants, 
"from  tho  first  moment  has  been  one  of  sympathy  with  the  masses, 
.  .  .Today,  wc  say  the  occupation  is  a  formidable)  mistake,  un- 
less, the  organizers  know  how  to  use  jLt  as  a  stepping-stone  for 
another  and  infinitely  yastor  schomo .   Must  it  be  used  for  a 
social  upheaval?   If  so,  it  would  bo  a  proof  of  admirable 
political  sense  and  would  be  logical.  But  the  men's  leaders 
have  too  terro-a-tcrre  a  mentality." 
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Bolshevist  peril  in  Italy  in  1919-1920  must  not  be  exagger- 
ated. * 

The  "authorized  lawlessness"  that  followed  and  that  continued 
until  Mussolini's  advent  to  power  has  been  dignified  by  the  fascists  as 
civil  war.   Actually  it  represented  a  series  of  massacres  and  the  looting 
and  destruction  of  every  organization  connected  with  the  workingmen  and 
the  peasants  or  associated  with  any  shade  of  liberal  opinion,  from  the 
communists  to  the  liberals  and  the  freemasons.  Mussolini,  with  customary 
elasticity,  sized  up  the  situation  quickly.  First,  as  a  leftist,  ho  at- 
tacked the  socialists,  dubbing  them  ineffectual  revolutionaries;  and  then, 
as  a  rightist,  he  called  them  revolutionaries  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 
Thus  did  he  prepare  himself  for  the  role  of  official  rhetorician  and  con- 
dot  ti  ere  of  the  forces  that  were  directing  what  Dr.  Sutler,*  President  of 
Columbia  University,  with  his  unequalled  genius  for  disguising  tho  truth, 
has  called  "a  silent  and  bloodless  revolution."  IIow  silent  and  how  blood- 
less the  fascist  massacro-rcvolution  was,  Professor  Salvcmini--a  rather 
mild  liberal,  as  I  have  pointed  out  boforo — takes  a  whole  book  to  describe . 
Only  a  person  with  a  very  strong  stomach  could  possibly  stand  tho  pitiless 
recital  of  murdor,  pillage  and  rapino  which  Salvomini  records  in  his  pages. 
Such  savagery  is  of  course  a  well-known  concomitant  of  fascism  whorovor 


*  Salvomini,  Ibid,  pp.  29-32.  All  this  was  merely  preliminary.  As  soon  as 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  workers  and  peasants  bogan  to  wane,  the  counter- 
revolution began.  IVhorcas,  however,  tho  bolshovist  revolution  was  largely 
a  figment  of  the  imagination,  the  counter-revolution  was  a  concentrated 
assize  of  terror.   Its  rallying  point  was  the  infamous  Fasci  di  Combatti- 
mento .   Their  phraseology  was  revolutionary  but  thoy  had  for  some  time- 
already  boon  subsidized  by  tho  industrialists,  landowners  and  shopkeepers, 
and  these  latter  had  now  only  "to  generalize  tho  method  of  subsidies  and 
to  enroll  thoir  own  sons  and  followers  in  the  Fascist  band.  Revolutionary 
phraseology  was  useful  tc  incite  tho  squads  (squadristi)  who  had  to  fight 
the  "Bolshevists"  but  the  true  function  of  tho  Fascists  was  really  con- 
servative."  ( Salvomini,  Ibid,  pp.  50-51.) 
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found.   In  the  case  of  Italy  specifically,  Professor  oalvomini  explains  it 

as  due  to  the  qualities  and  fears  of  the  Italian  industrial  class.   This 

is  his  summary: 

The  Italian  industrial  class  is  of  recent  formation.   It  owes  its 
wealth  primarily  to  protective  duties  and  governmental  contracts, 
and  has  not  yet  acquired,  by  a  long  political  and  economic  exper- 
ience, a  consciousness  of  its  social  dignity,  rights  and  obliga- 
tions.  In  particular  the  "new  rich"  of  the  war  -  "pescicani"  or 
"sharks"  we  call  them  in  Italy  -  are  people  of  scant  intellectual 
or  moral  refinement.  Having  achieved  wealth  and  power  more  often 
by  luck  than  by  merit,  they  are  incapable  of  holding  their  ground 
in  a  system  of  free  competition  and  political  liberty.  Those 
profiteers  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  capitalist  classes  in  Italy 
today,  whon  their  terror  of  "bolshevism"  had  turned  to  anger,  were 
not  content  to  load  the  workers  back  to  a  more  reasonable  frame 
of  mind.   On  the  contrary  thoy  purposed  to  exploit  their  victory 
to  the  uttermost  and  to  dostroy  the  workers'  organization.  Even 
more  savage  than  the  industrialists  were  the  landowners,  accus- 
tomed by  secular  tradition  to  consider  themsolves  absolute  masters 
of  their  lands  and  to  treat  the  peasants  as  beasts  of  burden  with 
no  civil  rights  and  no  sense  of  human  dignity.   They  too  were 
not  contont  to  defend  their  own  liberty  and  property;  what  thoy 
wanted  was  revenge  on  the  serfs  who  had  dreamed  of  becoming  mast- 
ers.  "Wo  will  put  you  to  draw  the  plough  with  tho  oxenl"  said 
the  farmers  of  Cromona  to  their  laborers,  and  thoy  30t  off  to 
enroll  themsolvos  among  the  Fascists. 

b.  The  Fascist  Terror 

Hero  then  we  have  tho  explanation  for  tho  savagery:  tho  attempt 

of  a  newly-established  industrial  class  to  maintain  its  ill-gotten  wealth 

and  power  and  tho  attompt  of  an  old  feudal  landowner  class  to  continue 

tho  institution  of  serfdom.   To  the  abovo  must  bo  added  the  desire  of  tho 

high  military  authorities  to  insure  the  political  power  of  the  military 

caste.   And  the  incarnate  embodiment  of  all  these  attempts  was  Bdnito 

Mussolini.   It  is  from  those  sourcos  that  he  draws  his  strength  and  power 

and  not  from  tho  possession  of  any  occult  faculties  or  superhuman  genius. 

But  the  atrocities  committed  by  tho  Fascists  must  bo  clearly  visualized 

before  their  full  implications  can  bo  understood.   Thus  wo  shall  compro- 

hend  why  foreign-born  Italians  now  living  in  the  United  States  and  even 


• 
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nativc-born  Amoricans  of  Italian  ancestry  were  and  still  aro  terrorized 

by  that  constant  and  ncvor-onding  "silent  and  bloodless  revolution"  which 

President  Butler  has  extolled  so  eloquently.   I  shall  therefore  mention 

a  fow  of  those  silent  ovonts  takon  from  Salvcmini.  * 

A.  Floronco,  February  27,  1921.   (The  following  reprisals  took  place 

in  connection  with  the  killing  of  a  carabincor  with  which,  admittedly, 

no  workingmen  wcro  connected.) 

Shortly  after  those  unforeseen  episodes,  tho  Fascists  ontorcd 
the  scene,  while  armoured  cars,  Carabineers,  Royal  Guards  and 
soldiers  patrolled  the  streets  and  occupied  the  Headquarters  of 
the  local  Trade-Unions  Council  ("Chamber  of  Workers")  to  prevent 
any  gathering  of  the  working  massos.   In  the  afternoon,  a  squad 
of  Fascists  appeared  at  the  offices  of  the  Communist  Union  of 
Disabled  Soldiers,  where  tho  sccrotary  of  tho  Union,  Spartaco 
Lavagnini,  a  Communist  railwayman  and  a  Borough  Counsollor,  was 
alone.   Part  of  tho  squad  posted  themsolvcs  in  the  street,  while 
four  of  their  number  entered  tho  premises  and  shot  Lavagnini 
dead.   Thereupon  they  wreckod  tho  promises  without  any  interfer- 
ence on  tho  part  of  the  police,  whose  activity  was  limited 
to  arresting  "revolutionaries"  on  masse. 

As  a  protest  against  the  murdor  of  Lavagnini  and  against  tho 
authorities  who  wore  systematically  leaving  crimes  of  this  sort 
unpunished,  the  railwaymon,  that  same  ovening,  called  a  lightning 
strike  in  all  tho  district  round.   The  tramwayrncn,  nowspapcr 
printors,  and  tho  cloctricians  followed  suit.   In  the  city  and 
suburbs,  numerous  conflicts  took  place  betweon  Fascists  and 
workers.   During  the  night  telcphono  and  tologranh  linos  were  cut. 

On  Monday,  February  28,  tho  strike  spread  to  all  categories  of 
workers.   On  their  sido,  tho  Fascists  issued  proclamations  in- 
viting tho  population  to  rise  against  the  red  terror.   Tho  Prefoct 
forbade  all  gatherings  and  procossions  as  well  as  the  circulation 
of  motor-cars;  but,  in  actual  fact,  tho  Fascists  had  a  completely 
frco  hand  to  hunt  tho  workmen,  ospocially  tho  railwaymon,  through 
the  strocts. 

Thoir  first  offensive  against  tho  popular  quarter  of  San  Frcdiano, 
was  unsuccessful.   The  workmen  and  tho  women  had  torn  up  tho 
roadway  and  barricaded  the  strcots  to  provent  the  entrance  of  the 


*   Quoted  from  Salvcmini,  Ibid.  pp.  60,  61,  63-65,  130-136,  124- 
128,  250,  253,  258,  295. 
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armed  lorries.   They  fired  and  throw  down  tilos  and  furniture  from 
tho  windows  at  thoso  who  trios  to  enter  theso  narrow  streets. 
In  tho  aftornoon,  the  Fascists  returned,  accompanied  by  a  largo 
patrol  of  Royal  Guards,  a  battalion  of  infantry,  numerous  Cara- 
bineers and  twe  armoured  cars.  3vory  outlet  of  the  Quarter  was 
blocked.   The  armoured  cars  forced  an  entry  across  the  barricades 
into  tho  streets,  firing  up  at  the  windows  and  forcing  tho  popu- 
lation to  shut  themsolvos  up  in  the  houses.  As  in  each  street 
tho  resistance  was  beaten  down,  tho  Fascists  and  police  invaded 
the  houses,  venting  their  fury.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  wore 
wounded  at  haphazard.   Tho  official  report  spoaks  of  three  work- 
ings killed  and  fifty  woundod. 

Here  and  thcro  in  other  parts  of  the  city  numorous  other  isolatod 
collisions  took  place. 

"At  the  entrance  to  Via  Lamarricra"  -  writes  the  pro-Fascist  cor- 
respondent of  the  Corrioro  dolla  Sera,  March  1,  1921  -  "a  group 
of  Fascists  wore  hooted  by  some  individuals  who,  when  the  Fas- 
cists turned  round,  took  to  their  heels,  running  towards  Piazza 
Cavcur.   It  seemed  tc  the  Fascists  that  one  of  them  had  takon 
refuge  in  the  shop  of  a  cortain  Angelico  Bonini.  They  entered 
tho  shop  and  fired  their  revolvers,  killing  Bonini.  A  man  named 
Donatollo  Sancsi,  who,  frightened  by  the  firing,  was  running  under 
the  colonnade  of  the  square,  was  struck  by  a  bullet  and  killed 
on  tho  spot." 

The  strike  lasted  on  into  the  following  day,  March  1.   Police 
operations  were  transferred  from  the  quarter  of  San  Frcdiano  to 
tho  other  popular  quarter,  Santa  Croco.   In  tho  afternoon,  a  squad 
of  Fascists  wrecked  tho  premises  of  tho  Chamber  of  Workers,  loft 
at  their  mercy  by  the  police,  who  had  occupied  them  during  the 
two  preceding  days.   Another  squad  invadod  and  sacked  the  off- 
ices of  tho  Engineers'  Union.   In  the  suburbs  the  police  repressed, 
with  tho  help  cf  artillery,  every  sign  of  protest  and  revolt, 
while  everywhere  the  Fascists  continued  their  work  of  sacking  and 
burning  tho  promises  of  tho  workmen's  organizations.  By  the  after- 
noon comparative  calm  was  restored  in  Florence. 

During  thoso  days,  according  to  the  official  report,  16  people 
wero  killed,  100  woundod.   Among  the  dead  wore  two  Fascists  and 
four  members  of  tho  police  services.   The  actual  number  of  dead 
and  wounded  among  the  workers  was  probably  much  higher  than  v/as 
stated  in  the  official  report. 

B.  Florence,  Stopmbor  25,  1925. 

In  the  afternoon  of  "ctobor  3,  after  four  days  of  almost  complete 
truco,  a  squad  cf  Fascists  under  the  leadership  of  Luporini,  one 
of  tho  three  directors  cf  the  local  Fascio,  went  to  the  house  of 
tho  Freemason  Bandinolli,  who  the  previous  day  had  been  beaten 
by  the  Fascists.  What  happened  at  this  point  is  not  clear.   Tho 
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Nazicnc  cf  October  6  says  prudently  that  "certain  circumstances 
arc  still  doubtful;  reports  on  this  point  are  perhaps  not  very 
precise.   But  if  the  usual  Fascist  methods  cf  persuasion  arc 
borne  in  mind,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  discussion  soon 
degoncratod  into  blows.  Another  Frcomason,  named  Bccciolini, 
who  was  present,  drew  his  revolver  and  firod  on  the  Fascists, 
killing  Luporini  and  wounding  another.  He  was  at  once  thrashed, 
flung  into  a  motor  car,  taken  to  the  promises  of  tho  Fascist 
Provincial  Federation,  brought  back  again  half  dead  to  the  scene 
of  tho  murder  and  there  riddled  with  bullets.   Bandinolli's 
house  was  sacked. 

Two  hours  after  this  immodiato  "vendetta,"  reprisals  on  a  large 
scale  wore  sot  on  foot  against  people  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  original  incident.   The  Fascists  cloarod  tho  streets  in  the 
center  of  tho  town,  blindly  bludgeoning  everybody.   Tho  cafes 
were  forcibly  closed,  tho  theatres  invaded  and  tho  performances 
stopped.  Soon  after  10  p.  m.  tho  work  of  destruction  began. 
Tho  officos  of  thirteen  lawyers  and  one  accountant,  a  tailor- 
ing business,  and  soven  shops  were  wrecked  -  nearly  all  in  the 
center  of  tho  town,  not  far  from  the  Prefecture,  the  police  head- 
quarters, and  tho  barracks  of  the  Carabineers.   The  furniture 
was  thrown  intc  the  streets  and  sot  on  fire.  Watchers  on  tho 
hills  around  Flcronce  saw  the  columns  of  smoko  and  flame  rising 
from  the  city.  Many  of  the  rioters  indulged  in  indiscriminate 
looting.  .  .  . 

Another  squad  went  to  the  villa  of  Signor  Console,  a  lawyer,  in 
Via  Timoteo  Bcrtelli.   Ccnsolo  had  been  arrestod  in  the  preced- 
ing May  on  a  charge  of  having  helped  tc  distribute  the  clandestine 
anti-Fascist  paper,  Hon  Mo  liar o  ("Never  Yield")  and  acquitted 
after  forty  days'  imprisonment .   But  if  judges  acquit,  Fascists 
kill.   During  the  evening  Console's  chambers  had  been  wrecked  and 
looted.   He  was  at  homo  with  his  wife  and  two  children.   To\\rards 
11  o'clock  somebody  rang  his  street  boll  saying  that  there  was 
an  express  letter  to  be  delivered.   Suspicious  cf  their  inten- 
tions, he  refused  to  open  tho  dcor  and  tolophcnod  to  tho  nearest 
police  station  for  prctoction.   The  Fascists  b  at  in  his  door. 
Leaving  tho  telephone  receiver  on  the  table  ho  hid  in  his  child- 
ren's room,  between  their  two  little  beds.   The  telophono  trans- 
mitted automatically  to  the  police  station  every  noise  that  was 
made  and  every  word  that  was  said.   Signera  Consolo  implcrcd  the 
Fascists  who  were  searching  for  her  husband  to  havo  pity.   The 
two  children  started  out  of  their  sleep  weeping.   One  of  the 
Fascists  drove  Signora  Console  into  a  corner  while  three  others 
cntcrod  the  children's  room.   They  fired  eight  shots.   Five  hit 
the  target,  three  lodged  in  the  wall.  TJhon  a  lorry-load  of 
police  arrived  from  hoadquartors  they  found  no  one  but  the  widow 
and  children  sobbing  over  the  bleeding  corpse.  .  . 
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In  Floroncc  tho  disorder  reigned  unchecked  throughout  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday,  October  4,  gradually  calming  down  during  the 
afternoon.  Bands  of  Fascists  and  criminals  -  the  "shady  indi- 
viduals" of  the  Nazi one  -  coming  in  from  tho  country  or  belong- 
ing to  the  dregs  of  tho  city,  gave  thomsclvos  up  freely  to  loot- 
ing.  One  of  these  bands  started  early  in  the  morning  from 
Pontassicvc,  and  arrived  at  about  8  o'clock  in  Florence.   There 
it  was  joinod  by  a  number  of  Florentine  "heroes."  Their  first 
exploit  was  to  sack  tho  Underwood  typewriter  shop  belonging  to 
the  brothers  Brcschi,  Piazza  Vittoria  Emanuclo,  and  tho  shop  of 
tho  brothers  Fini  in  tho  Via  Corrctani.   About  half  past  ten,  in 
tho  Piazza  del  Duomo,  they  stormed  a  motor  bus,  turned  out  the 
passengers,  and  forced  the  conductor  tc  drive  them  to  Via  Mat- 
tonaia.   Here  thoy  sacked  the  house  of  tho  accountant  Carrer. 

Other  bands  sacked  tho  shop  of  a  tailor,  Rossi,  in  Via  Torna- 
bucni,  and  made  o.  now  attack  on  Dr.  Pioraccini's  house,  but  again 
failed  to  break  down  tho  door. 

A  lady  in  Florence  wrote  in  a  letter  dated  October  4,  1925,  new 
before  me: 

"I  wont  out  to  soc  tho  damage  that  had  boon  done.  You  cannot 
imagine  the  scene.  Window  frames  torn  cut,  plate  glass  smashed, 
merchandise  cf  all  sorts  ruined  in  half  a  score  of  shops.   Bal- 
desi's  heme  was  completely  looted;  happily  tho  women  had  boon 
warned  and  got  away  in  time.   >io  flat  in  Via  della  Mattonaia 
and  another  in  Via  dell'Arionto  have  been  treated  in  the  same 
way:  tho  furniture  thrown  out  of  the  windows  -  the  crockery, 
oven  a  piano  and  a  bicycle  -  everything  into  tho  street  and  set 
on  fire." 

Turin,  December  17,  1922. 

"My  husband  was  anti-Socialist  but  he  was  a  kind-hearted  man. 
He  had  sorvod  his  king  and  country  as  a  Carabineer  for  nine  years. 
He  had  received  mention  and  had  boon  maimed  in  an  affray  with 
brigands.   On  the  morning  cf  December  19,1922,  on  reaching  his 
room  at  tho  office,  ho  asked  a  workman  named  Gallcgari,  a  Fascist, 
where  thoy  had  taken  Barruti,  the  day  before.   Gallcgari  replied, 
"Wo  have  killed  him."  My  husband  deplored  tho  killing  of  the 
father  of  a  family,  and  added  words  such  as  any  well- thinking 
man  would  have  uttered.   Gallcgari  without  replying  loft  the  room. 
In  less  than  an  hour  there  arrived  six  "Black-Shirts"  cf  the 
"Campiglic  Squad";  they  ranged  themselves,  two  at  the  entrance, 
one  with  his  revolver  in  front  of  the  window  in  tho  courtyard, 
one  at  the  telephone,  while  the  remaining  two  broke  into  the  r 
armed  with  pistols  and  bludgeons,  shouting  "Uands  upi"  Surprised 
at  their  work,  my  husband  and  his  colleagues  could  not  but  obey. 
''Which  of  you  is  Quintaglio  whe  has  deplored  the  killing  of  Ber- 
ruti? '   My  husband  and  his  colleagues,  terrified,  did  not  dare 
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tc  breathe.   'If  you  do  net  tell  us  which  is  Quintaglie,  wo  shall 
firo  at  all  six  of  you.'   'I  am  Quintaglio, '  said  my  husband 
then.   This  y,-as  the  end.   Kicks,  bludgoon  blows,  revolver  shots 
brought  him  to  the  ground  in  a  pool  of  blood,  in  the  prosenco  of 
the  others.  My  husband,  who  was  a  strong  and  bravo  man,  attempted 
tc  resist,  but  a  last  revolver  shot  made  him  holploss.   He  did 
net  die  at  once.   Ho  was  carried  to  the  hospital  where  he  died 
aftor  four  days  of  indescribable  suffering,  asking  with  anguish 
why  Gallcgari  had  so  cruolly  botrayed  him." 

D.  Milan,  February  28,  1924. 

On  February  28,  1924,  about  8:30  p.  m.  while  Piccinini  was  at 
hrmo  showing  a  picture  book  to  his  two  littlo  daughters,  one  nine 
and  the  other  twt  years  old,  and  explaining  it  to  them,  thcro  was 
a  kneck  at  the  entrance.  A  young  man  of  about  19  came  in;  he  was 
of  decent  appearance,  but  had  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes.   He 
asked  Piccinini  en  behalf  of  Signor  Carboni  tc  como  out  with  him. 
Piccinini  said  that  ho  had  nothing  to  do  with  Carboni.   The  young 
man  insisted  with  some  hoat,  and  finally  ordered  Piccinini  to 
como.  Piccinini' s  wife  and  little  daughters  grew  alarmed  and 
burst  intc  tears.   "May  I  at  least  know  where  you  arc  taking  me?" 
asked  Piccinini,  when  ho  had  put  his  coat  on.   "Come  along,  ccmo 
along,  no  scenes,"  replied  tho  unknown  man,  seizing  his  arms  and 
dragging  him  out.   In  the  broad  avenuo  loading  toward  Roggio  Ciano 
Station  there  wore  somo  revolver  shots,  a  last  cry  for  pity,  and 
then  silence.   The  corpse  was  not  discovered  till  4  a,  m.  next 
mcrning.   The  pest-mortor.  showed  that  three  of  the  four  shots 
fired  had  struck  the  victim. 

E.  Mantua,  September  23,  1926. 

While  the  schcolmastor,  Ansolmo  Ccssi  (aged  50 ),  president  of 
tho  Mantuan  branch  of  the  "Nicolo  Tomaseo,"  was  walking  along 
a  lonely  road  at  Castolgoffrodc,  accompaniod  by  his  wife  and 
children,  throe  unknown  persons,  cvidontly  lying  in  wait  for  him, 
attacked  him  violently  with  cudgels.   His  wife  began  to  call  for 
help,  protesting  against  the  aggressors.   The  lattor,  producing 
their  revolvers,  emptied  them  at  clcse  rango  intc  the  unfortunate 
schcolmastor,  whe  was  instantly  killod. 

F.  Spczia,  January  21,  1923. 

In  tho  night,  January  21,  1923,  a  Fascist  named  Lubrano  was 
killod  in  Spczia  by  some  brother  Fascists  whom  the  Carabineers 
identified  and  arrested  a  fow  hours  after  the  crime   In  Spczia, 
as  in  Turin,  this  incident  became  a  pretext  for  violence  en  a 
largo  scale  designed  tc  terrorize  the  town.   On  the  afternoon 
following  the  crime  a  squad  of  Fascists  "requisitioned"  two 
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workmcn,  Povclottcni  and  Battono,  frcn  their  homos  in  bread  day- 
light and  dragged  then  tc  the  Fascist  headquarters.   There  the 
two  men  were  savagoly  beaten  because  thny  cruld  not  disci;  so 
tho  nanos  of  the  "Communists"  by  whom,  it  was  alleged,  Lubrano 
had  been  killed.  Another  workman,  Pasini,  was  "requisitioned" 
frcn  his  hono,  beaten  tc  death  and  his  body  loft  in  the  streets. 
Another,  Bellandi,  was  killed  and  his  body  thrown  into  tho  river. 
A  secondary  school  teacher,  Del  Santo,  was  set  upon  as  he  left 
the  schrol,  ferociously  beaten  with  fists,  sticks  and  revolvor 
butts  and  loft  for  dead  on  the  road;  his  life  being  saved  by  a 
miracle .  A  peasant  of  70,  Bacigalupi,  was  attacked  in  his  shed 
in  the  fields:  tho  Fascists  first  killed  his  horse,  then  set  fire 
to  tho  shed,  and  finally  shot  hi u  with  their  revolvers.  Another 
workman,  a  consumptive,  naned  Zilicli,  was  torn  fron  his  bed, 
placed  against  a  wall  in  the  street  and  shot.  The  outrages  wont 
en  for  five  days  without  the  police  taking  any  steps  to  chock 
then.  Fourteen  persons  wore  thus  massacred  and  over  a  hundred 
more  or  loss  seriously  injured.  Not  until  tho  ovoning  of  March 
26  did  the  Consul  of  the  "Fascio"  of  Spczia  issue  an  ordor  tc 
ceaso  reprisals. 

G.  Rome,  Juno  10,  1925,  tho  murder  of  Mattcotti. 

Giacono  Mattcotti  was  abducted  in  a  motor-car  and  murdered  en 
the  afternccn  of  Juno  10. 

"It  was  half  past  four"  -  stated  a  boy  of  twelve,  who  was  an 
oye-witness  -  "I  was  playing  with  my  ccr.ipanicns .  Near  us  there 
was  a  motor-car,  which  had  stepped  just  by  Via  Antcnic  Scialoja. 
Five  pec  pic  get  out  of  it  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down.   Sud- 
denly I  saw  Signor  Mattcotti  come  out.   One  of  tho  men  wont 
toward  him,  and  when  noar  him  gavo  him  a  violent  push,  making 
him  fall  on  the  ground.   Signor  Mattcotti  called  cut.   Then  the 
ether  four  came  upj  and  one  of  them  struck  him  a  hard  blew  in 
tho  face.   Then  thoy  took  him  by  his  head  and  feot,  and  carried 
him  into  the  car,  which  came  past  us.   So  we  wero  able  to  sec 
that  Signer  Mattcotti  was  struggling.  Afterwards  wo  saw  nothing 
mere,"  .  .  . 

Amerigo  Dunini,  on  tho  night  after  the  nurder,  confided  to 
Filippo  Filipelli,  that  the  catogoric  order  tc  put  Mattcotti 
cut  cf  tho  way  emanated  from  Mussolini  himself: 

"Towards  midnight  (en  June  10)"  -  says  Filipelli  -  "Dumini  came 
into  my  room  with  a  bundle  of  newspapers  and  askod  me  tc  find  a 
place  for  tho  car  during  the  night.  Filled  with  suspicion,  I 
askod  him  to  explain.   Ho  answered  that  ho  had  acted  according 
tc  prcciso  orders  from  Rossi  and  Marinolli,  formally  authorized 
by  Mussolini.  Ho  asked  mo  not  tc  say  a  word,  and  assured  me 
that  everything  would  be  sottled  en  the  following  day.   Dumini 
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showcd  mo  c   lcttor  frcr.i  a  Gonoose  Socialist  to  Signor  Mattcotti, 
and  the  lattor's  passport,  which  had  boon  removed  from  tho  corpse, 
saying  that  en  the  following  day  ho  would  sond  then  in  to  Muss- 
el ini.   .  .  . 

Dunini,  who  during  his  first  month  in  prison  had  obstinately  de- 
nied all  participation  in  tho  crino,  had  an  impulse  of  revolt, 
when  conf rented  on  July  23  with  the  deposition  wherein  Dc  Bone 
attributed  to  hin  the  confession  of  having  drivon  the  car. 
Prom  his  coll,  ho  sent  a  letter  to  Aide  Finzi,  July  24,  1924, 
which  recalled  his  journeys  to  Franco: 

"The  original  records  of  my  journey  are  in  Italy;  and  in  the 
interests  of  My  deforce  I  will  produce  thorn  if  nood  by,  tpjjothor 
with  others  concerning  tho  present  case.   I  see  that  I  have  boon 
abandoned  by  evoryeno,  and  especially  by  these  for  whom  I  have 
sacrificed  everything.   Therefore  I  shall  defcrd  myself,  and  if 
nccossary,  I  shall  accuso  ethers.   .  .  .In  face  of  Dc  Bono's 
attitudo,  and  in  face  also  cf  my  manifest  abandonment  by  every- 
one, I  an  obliged  to  look  seriously  to  my  defence,  making  us_e 
cf_docuncnts  and  of  my  memory,  which  is  good.   I  have  not  ycjfc 
oompromisod  anyone  -  neither  the  Viranalc  T"Do  Bono's  office")  nor 
the  Palazzo  ChigjL  ("Mussolini's  office).   I  am  not  disposed  to 
let  myself  bo  sacrificed  in  this  way.  .  .You  had  better  toll  the 
Prime  Ministor  so.   It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  I  could  got  tho 
permission  of  Signor  Qviglic  (Minister  cf  Justice)  to  speak  to 
you.  What  I  propose  to  toll  you  will  have  such  importance  for 
you  and  for  the  government  that  many  troubles  and  grave  develop- 
ments during  the  hearing  of  the  trial  will  be  avoided.   This 
lottcr  is  not  the  outcome  of  my  irritation  nor  an  attempt  at 
blackmail;  nor  is  it  a  symptom  of  weakness  or  demoralization. 
It  is  the  result  of  my  calm  and  deliberate  intontion  to  sell  my 
liberty  as  dearly  as  possible  at  all  costs  and  in  dofianco  cf 
everybody  and  everything." 

Ccsaro  Rossi,  on  the  morning  of  June  11,  confidod  to  Filipclli 
that  the  order  had  boon  given  by  Mussolini: 

"On  Wednesday  morning"  -  Filipclli  says  -  "Rossi  told  no  that 
Signor  Mussolini  know  everything:  that  Marinalli  and  ho  (Rossi) 
had  given  the  orders  in  agreement  with  Mussolini;  and  that  the 
thing  must  bo  hushed  up  at  all  costs,  cthorwiso  Mussolini  him- 
solf  would  bo  done  for.   Towards  1  p.  m.  on  tho  samo  day  Rossi 
assured  me  that  before  tho  day  was  cut  a  line  of  action  would  be 
found  ti  achicvo  this  result.   lie  told  mo  that  Mussolini  had 
boon  informed  of  what  had  happened,  and  had  alsc  received  the 
passport  and  the  lottcr." 

The  amnesty  of  July  31,  1925,  was  proclaimed  with  tho  intention 
of  saving  those  responsible,  if  not  for  the  premeditated  murder, 
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at  loast  for  the  abduction,  of  a  doputy  who  was  trcublosome 
tc  the  government. 

Mussolini,  addrossing  the  Chamber  cf  January  3,  1925,  declared: 

"Before  this  Assembly,  and  before  the  people  of  Italy,  I  declare 
that  I  alono  assume  the  mcral,  political,  and  historical  re- 
sponsibility for  all  that  has  occurred."  .  .  . 

A  mora  oxplicit  utterance  is  to  be  found  in  tho  January  1926 
number  of  Gorarohia,  a  review   founded  by  Mussolini  and  new  edited 
by  his  Egcria,  Marghorita  Sarfatti: 

"Tho  abduction  of  Matter tti  and  its  consequences  belong  morally, 
politically  and  historically  tc  Fascism.   It  is  useless  and  fool- 
ish to  seek  tho  guilty  and  tho  innocent  at  the  moment  of  com- 
mitting a  specific  act.   This  and  this  only  is  revolutionary 
language  and  this  was  the  languago  cf  tho  'Ducc'  in  the  Chamber 
on  January  3,  1925."    .  .  . 

lYore  Mussolini  opposed  tc  violence,  he  would  not  have  grantod 
throe  amnesties  tc  his  partisans.   His  own  speeches,  when,  under 
tho  influence  of  his  natural  i.->pcuosity,  he  fcrgots  caution, 
reveal  him  as  obsessed  with  ideas  of  violence  and  murder.   Ccsarc 
Rossi,  tho  head  of  Mussolini's  Press  Bureau,  affirmed  in  a 
memorandum  cf  Juno  22,  1924,  that  all  the  most  scandalous  out- 
ragos  had  been  committed  under  personal  orders  from  Mussolini: 

"All  that  has  occurred  was  done  by  Mussolini's  orders  or  with 
his  concurrence.   I  mean  the  bludgeoning  of  Amendola,  for  which 
Mussolini  gave  orders  to  De  Bono  without  my  knowledge  and  which 
was  carried  out  by  Candelori;  the  bludgeoning  cf  Misuri,  which 
was  organized  by  Ealbo,  at  Mussolini's  instigation;  the  attack 
on  Ferni,  for  which  Mussolini  gave  me  orders  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  which  I  organized  together  with  Giunta;  the  attack  on 
Kitti's  house,  and  the  recent  demonstration  against  the  opposition 
groups,  for  which  Mussolini  gave  orders  to  Foschi.   It  was  Musso- 
lini who  proposed  to  the  Quadrunvirate  (the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Fascist  Party)  that  the  Fascist  deputy  Ravazzoli  should  re- 
ceive the  lesson  his  lack  of  discipline  deserved.   It  was  he  who 
gave  orders  to  Signer  Maggi,  the  Fascist  deputy,  to  destroy  the 
Christian-Democratic  clubs  in  the  3rianza,  and  afterwards  re- 
peated the  orders  to  me  with  complacency.   I  must  add  that  Com- 
mendatore  Fasciolo  received  daily  from  Mussolini  the  names  of 
subscribers  tc  the  Voce  Rj3jp;ublicana,  the  Ajranti,  the  Gj.ustizia, 
the  Italia  Libera,  the  Unita,  and  other  anti-Fascist  papers;  Fas- 
ciolo was  to  forward  these  to  the  local  branches  of  the  Fascist 
Party,  so  that  the  persons  indicated  might  be  bludgeoned,  and 
forcibly  dosed  with  castor-oil." 
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H.  Finally  let  me  quote  the  magnificent  protest  of  the  head  of 

the  Italian  Masons  against  the  fascist  terror: 

Rome,  September  18,  1924 

To  His  Excellency  the  Premier  of  Italy  (Mussolini): 

Permit  ine  to  address  myself  to  you  in  my  capacity  of  represen- 
tative of  the  many  Italians  belonging  to  the  Masonic  Order.   As 
you  know,  there  is  not  a  single  one  among  them  who  does  not 
practice  and  admit  as  his  fundamental  duty  his  unconditional 
devotion  to  the  Fatherland. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  His 
Excellency  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in  connection  with  the 
same  matter  with  which  I  now  appeal  to  you.   In  fact,  I  wrote 
him  on  January  31  to  the  following  effect: 

"For  many  months  past  the  Italian  Lodges,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  the  Master,  have  been  subjected  to  frequent  acts 
of  violence.   It  is  new  in  our  land  for  such  things  to  happen, 
for  everyone  knows  tho  distinguished  merits,  national  and  civil, 
of  the  Masonic  Order,  and  the  loyal  and  heroic  deeds  accom- 
plished by  thorn  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  country  during  the 
last  century."   In  that  letter  I  informed  the  Minister  of  the 
very  serious  outrages  we  have  suffered  recently  in  Turin,  at 
Senseverino,  in  the  province  of  Foggia,  at  Monteleone  in  Calab- 
ria, at  Termoli  in  the  province  of  Campobasso,  at  Lucca  and 
Pistoja,  and  I  asked  that  he  take  measures  "for  the  immediate 
prosecution  of  those  responsible  for  those  outrages,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  crimes." 

His  Excellency,  Signor  Oviglio,  responded  courteously  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1924,  and  wrote  as  follows:   "I  have  received  your  letter 
of  January  31,  and  I  immediately  referred  it  to  the  proper  auth- 
orities and  requested  full  information  concerning  the  crimes," 
etc . 

Grateful  as  I  am  for  his  courteous  reply,  I  am  yet  compelled 
today  to  address  my  protest  to  you  personally  as  the  Head  of 
the  Government,  for  there  has  been  a  renewal  of  these  outrages 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  these  or ixoes  •   ■>  .  . 

In  no  case  have  the  legal  owners  over  regained  any  portion  of 
their  stolen  properties,  not  even  in  the  ono  case  where  I  myself 
pointed  out  to  the  officers  the  exact  places  whore  the  stolen 
property  was  hidden.   Our  repeated  complaints  produced  no  re- 
sults whatsoever,   'ihe  public  authorities  vrho  were  asked  to 
intervene  were  baulked  by  some  unknown  power,  socrot  in  nature. 
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During  the  last  few  days  I  have  received  and  I  still  continue 
to  receive,  from  different  districts,  additional  news  of  the 
burning  and  the  ransacking  of  our  property,  Milan,  Bologna, 
Venice,  Arezzo,  Livorno,  Perugia,  Poligno,  Spoleto,  Forli',  Bari, 
Taranto,  Montepulciano,  Andria,  Marni  have  been  the  scene  of  hap- 
penings disgusting  and  unworthy  of  the  great  Italian  civilization, 
scenes  reminiscent  of  by-gone  times  and  proper  only  to  an  unciv- 
ilized people.   Permit  me,  your  Excellency,  to  mention  particular 
places  and  persons,  which  I  presume  you  know  directly.  Have  you 
ever  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  Masons  of  Forli'  were  good 
Italians?   Do  you  not,  as  an  Italian,  regret  with  me  the  ravages 
wrought  in  the  lodges  of  the  Bolognese  region,  where  the  wisdom 
and  the  faith  of  your  own  Romagnolo  fatherland  spoke  through  the 
mouth  of  Aurelio  Sarfi;  where  C-iosue '  Carducci  put  down  the  min- 
utes of  each  meeting;  those  previous  minutes  which,  as  I  write, 
are  being  destroyed  by  fire? 

But  quite  apart  from  this,  I  ask  your  Excellency  to  consider  and 
inquire  whether  this  series  of  outrages,  committed  with  a  visible 
unity  of  method,  does  not  prove  that  it  is  a  well-planned  conspir- 
acy. 

We  know  very  woll  the  different  people  who  were  inflamed  against 
us  during  the  last  two  years.  ...  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
are  dangerous.  We  ourselves  have  witnessed  certain  heroic  fas- 
cist deputies  marching  to  attack  Palazzo  Giustiniani,  the  central 
office  of  the  Italian  Masons  in  Rome,  at  the  head  of  the  Black 
Shirts.   nn  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  remind  your  Excellency 
only  of  that  which  you  can  control  personally,  at  least  in  part. 
I  would  also  like  to  recall  to  your  mind  our  propaganda  to  en- 
lighten the  nation  on  the  necessity  of  entering  the  Great  War,  a 
propaganda  which  resulted  in  such  outstanding  victories.  You 
know  very  well  what  deep  need  tho  nation  had  for  our  cooperation. 
If  you  recollect,  the  other  faction,  in  the  beginning,  was  trying 
to  induce  the  Italian  people  to  side  with  the  Austrian  Empire,  and 
by  our  actions  we  stopped  this.   I  must  also  remind  you  of  our 
achievements  during  the  terrible  crisis  when  others  were  advising 
a  separate  peace,  of  the  public  praise  that  His  Majesty,  the  King, 
gave  us  before  all  Italy,  of  the  equally  public  praise  that  your 
prodecossor  rave  us,  ho  who  lod  Italy  from  Caporetto  to  Vittorio 
Venoto,  from  defeat  to  Victory. 

Your  Excellency,  let  mo  also  rocall  Fiurno,  that  we  were  the  very 
first  to  start  the  propaganda  (for  its  incorporation  in  Italy), 
that  it  was  our  voice  which  first  raised  this  cry  when  no  one  in 
Italy  was  thinking  about  it . 

Surely  you  cannot  ignore  our  action  to  defend  the  State,  when  in 
the  beginning  of  tho  Italian  crisis  after  the  war,  alarming  ideas 
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o.f  olass  dictatorship  arose,  recognized  as  symptoms  of  disinte- 
gration; how  we  rose  to  the  defense  of  that  conception  of  the 
State  which  regards  it  as  the  supremo  political  and  ethical 
power  in  which  arc  to  be  found  liberty  and  democracy  and  whore 
all  citizens  are  free  and  equal. 

It  is  noised  about  that  we  arc  the  object  of  strong  aversions  be- 
cause wo  arc  bound  by  international  links,  that  we  prefer  foreign 
interests  to  Italian.   That  is  a  damnable  and  false  accusation. 
If  the  Government  suspects  that  such  a  charge  is  true,  it  should 
at  least  give  us  the  possibility  of  offering  explanations  and 
proofs,  something  that  I  publicly  state  I  am  ready  and  willing  to 
do  now;  so  wo  may  have  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  seme  of 
the  high  merits  of  the  Italian  Masons . 

But  i£_it_is  our  crlmo  to  remain  faithful  custodians ,  in  tho  field 
of  thought,  of  the  groat  ideals  which  inspired  the  formation  of 
the  State ;  "the  ideals  of  Liberty,  of  popular  sovereignty,  as  a 
fundamental  part  of  political  life,  freedom  against  interference 
from  the  ecclosiastical  authorities,  of  preaching  Justice  for 
everyone,  if  it  is  our  crime  to  believe  that  a  movement  of  national 
reorganization  cannot  ho  a  reaction  against  the  spirit  of  the  Ri- 
Sorginionto,  if  that  is  our  crime,  then  instead  of  denying  it  I 
solemnly  reaffirm  these  idoals  for  my  brothers  and  for  myself 
and  re  dedicate,  them  and"  myself  to  this  service  I 

But  all  this  naturally  will  not  stop  your  Excellency  from  being 
ever  alert  to  sec  that  the  laws  aro  enforced  for  our  protection.* 

After  the  enumeration  of  those  choice  bits  from  the  Fascist  Libro 
d'Oro  we  neod  only  ask  in  the  manner  of  Mussolini:  A  ohi  la  gloria?   A  chi 
la  battaglia?   And  tho  answer  wo  can  glean  from  the  pages  of  Salvcmini: 
"A  noil   To  us  belongs  the  glory,  to  us  the  victory,  wo  the  industrialists 
of  Italy,  the  landowners  of  Italy,  the  military  caste  of  Italy!"  Nor 
should  we  bo  surprised  tc  find  that  Mussolini  himself  openly  glorified 
violence:  "Violence  is  moral,  provided  it  is  timely  and  surgical  and  chiv- 
alrous; but  since  tho  revolutionary  party  holds  tho  power,  violence  must 


*  Sotto  il  Se;;ne  del  Littoric  by  D.  Saudino,  Chicago,  1933,  pp.  336-338, 
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confine  itself  to  creating  and  maintaining  a  sympathetic  atmosphere  toward 
the  use  of  this  governmental  violence.   Private  and  individual  ungoverned 
violence  is  anti-fascist.  .  .  .The  Italian  people  understand  the  use  of 
governmental  violence  in  certain  contingencies  through  tho  regular  armed 
forces,  but  not  s upp 1 omenta 1  indi vi dua 1  violence."* 
c. ^Laborer  and  Peasant  under  Fascism. 

Such  being  the  atmosphere,  such  the  masters  and  such  the  condot- 
tiere  who  led  them,  it  is  not  strange  to  discover  that  labor  lost  all  its 
rights  and  that  laborers  were  reduced  to  the  position  of  semi-serfs.   It 
is  this  lowering  of  the  laborer  from  the  state  of  a  free  agent  to  a  blud- 
geoned and  unwilling  occupant  of  labor  camps  that  constitutes  fascist  Italy's 
famous  solution  of  the  labor  problem.   Yet  apart  from  this  degradation  of 
masses  of  individuals,  its  success  has  been  just  as  illusory  as  were  the 
so-called  battles  for  the  increase  in  population  and  the  "Eattle  of  the 
Grain." 

According  to  Mussolini  the  root  of  all  tho  difficulties  of  modern 
life  lies  in  the  open  warfare  between  capital  and  labor.  When  he  was  a 
socialist  he,  of  course,  vehemently  preached  tho  doctrine  of  the  class 
struggle,  and  even  when  he  became  the  figurehead  of  tho  heterogeneous 
forces  that  transformed  the  ineffectual  fascist  movement  of  1919-20  to  the 
offective  and  violent  movement  that  seized  power  in  1922,  he  cleverly  re- 
tained many  of  the  formulae  and  not  a   little  of  the  symbolism  of  his  former 
associates. 


*  Quoted  from  Salvcmini,  pp.  215-216, 
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Clarity  and  consistency  had  never  boen  his  strong  points,  but 
now,  under  tho  double  necessity  cf  having,  on  the  one  hand,  to  placate  a 
rank  and  file  fascist  movement  which  includod  people  of  the  most  diverse 
social  origins  and  mentality,  and,  on  the  ether  hand,  of  obeying  the 
orders  of  an  equally  motley  group  of  masters--the  industrialists  (both 
tho  pre-war  employers  and  tho  new  war  profiteers),  the  landowners,  and 
tho  intellectual  middle  classes — he  became  neurotically  confused.   He  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  it,  since  among  the  fascists  wero  to  be  found,  for 
instance,  employers  of  labor,  former  syndicalists,  army  officers  with  strong 
monarchical  feelings,  republicans,  landowners,  half-starved  members  of  the 
intellectual  proletariat,  truant  boys  of  good  families  and  finally  out- 
and-out  criminals.  At  the  same  time,  the  official  and  unofficial  content 
and  purpose  of  fascism  was  undergoing  momentous  changes  from  week  to  week. 
Putting  a  very  generous  construction  on  the  activities  of  tho  youthful 
fascists  during  the  period  1319-1920,  wo  can  perhaps  say  that  they  thought 
they  wore  serving  tho  best  interests  of  tho  country  by  their  violent  and 
incendiary  attacks  on  all  things  liberal  and  radical.   But  by  1921  fas- 
cism had  changed  completely.   It  had  now  become  a  definitely  anti-Trade- 
Unionist  movement  palpably  in  tho  interests  of  the  profiteers,  and  it 
became  in  1922,  finally,  a  far-roaching  anti-parliamentary  uprising. 

No  mere  rhetorician  could  have  coped  with  this  situation*  But  of 
course  Mussolini  is  much  moro  than  that.   The  task  by  which  he  was  con- 
fronted was  almost  ideally  cut  out  for  him.   It  was,  in  brief,  to  so 
completely  befuddle  the  ideas  of  both  followers  and  opponents  that  they 
did  not  know  what  were  his  real  aims  nor  for  whom  he  was  speaking.   One  of 
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his  oft-quoted  sayings,  it  is  said,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  greater 
the  confusion,  the  better.  TYhat  happened  in  1922  is  the  best  proof  of 
this  as  well  as  of  his  "mob-sense."  Under  a  cloud  of  revolutionary  words 
he  allowed  the  military  caste  to  put  ovor  its  coup.  After  the  confusion 
and  violence  had  been  stabilized,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  to 
the  Italians  that  there  was  really  no  confusion  and  that  violence  was  the 
will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  so-called  Totalitarian  State.   It 
was  first  necessary  to  "solve"  the  labor  problem,  and  this  was  done  by 
denying  not  only  the  principle  of  class  war  but  also  by  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  any  real  conflict  of  interests  between  employers  and  employed. 
Naturally,  remembering  the  interests  of  those  for  whom  Mussolini  spoke, 
this  could  only  mean  one  thing:  delivery  of  the  working  class  and  the 
peasants  completely  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  profiteer  industrial- 
ists and  the  landowners.   This  was  done  under  the  guise  of  granting  them 
a  Charter  of  Labor.   The  fascist  senator  Schanzer  quite  frankly  admits 
that  this  charter  respects  private  initiative,  but  he  hastens  to  add  that 
it  excludes  all  forms  of  socialism  including  State  socialism.*  However, 
the  best  way  to  understand  its  full  implications  and  its  clever  manipula- 
tion of  slogans  that  had  been  deprived  of  all  their  rational  content,  is 
to  quote  its  main  provisions: 

The  Fascist  conception  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor 
finds  its  expression  in  a  document  of  high  historical  value,  the 
Charter  of  Labor,  which  was  approved  by  the  Fascist  Grand  Council 
in  April,  1927,  and  in  a  series  of  legislative  enactments,  which 
elaborate  and  apply  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Charter 


*  Carlo  Schanzer,  Italy ' s  Solution  of  the  JLabor  Problem,  Current  History, 
October  1930,  pp.  37-41. 
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of  Labor.  The  charter  is  really  a  vast  social  and  political  pro- 
gram, a  declaration  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  labor,  inspired 
by  the  interests  of  the  nation,  as  may  be  seen  in  seme  of  the  more 
important  paragraphs  of  the  first  chapter,  entitled:  "Of  the 
Corporative  State  and  its  Organization": 

"1.   The  Italian  Nation  is  an  organism  which  has  ends,  life  and 
means  of  action  superior  in  strength  and  durability  to  those  of 
individuals,  either  divided  or  united  in  groups,  which  compose 
it.   It  is  a  moral,  political  and  economic  entity,  which  finds 
its  complete  expression  in  the  Fascist  State. 

"2.  Work,  in  all  its  managerial,  executive,  intellectual,  tech- 
nical and  manual  forms,  is  a  social  duty.   For  this  reason,  and 
for  this  reason  alone,  is  it  protected  by  the  State.  Production, 
considered  as  a  whole,  is  unitary  from  a  national  point  of  view; 
its  objectives  may  be  summed  up  in  the  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  development  of  the  power  of  the  nation. 

"3.   Full  freedom  of  syndical  and  professional  organization  ex- 
ists; but  only  legally  recognized  syndicates  (unions)  which 
are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State,  have  the  right 
legally  to  represent  the  categories  of  employers  and  of  workers 
for  which  they  are  constituted.    .  .  . 

"7.   The  Corporative  State  considers   private  initiative  in  the 
field  of  production  as  the  most  efficacious  and  most  useful  in- 
strument in  the  interests  of  the  nation.  As  private  organi- 
zation of  production  is  a  function  of  national  interest,  the 
organizers  of  any  enterprise  are  responsible,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  State,  for  the  development  of  production.   From  the  cooper- 
ation of  productive  forces  it  follows  that  a  reciprocity  of 
rights  and  duties  exists  between  them.   The  helpers,  techni- 
cians, employes  and  workers  are  active  collaborators  in  any  econ- 
omic enterprise,  the  management  of  which  belongs  to  the  em- 
ployer, who  is  responsible  for  it. 

"8.   The  State  intervenes  in  economic  production  only  when  pri- 
vate initiative  is  lacking  or  insufficient,  or  when  the  political 
interests  of  the  State  are  involved.   Such  intervention  may 
take  the  form  of  supervision,  encouragement,  or  direct  manage- 
ment . " 

In  spite  of  the  high-sounding  pretensions  of  this  Charter  of 
Labor,  the  abyss  between  capital  and  labor,  of  which  Signor  Schanzer 
speaks,  instead  of  being  bridged  has  been  deepened,  and  workingmen,  de- 
prived of  those  organizations  which  they  had  so  laboriously  and  efficiently 
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built  up  during  the  nineteenth  century,  were  practically  reduced  to  the 
position  of  serai-serfs. 

This,  added  to  the  insecurity  of  the  whole  social-economic  set-up 
of  the  Italy  of  today,  which  is  being  reduced  to  virtual  chaos  by  Musso- 
lini's preparations  for  war  against  Ethiopia  has  made  the  condition  of  the 
workingman  worse  than  it  has  been  since  the  fatal  days  of  the  break-up  of 
the  Roman  Empire . 

How  acute  is  the  distress  is  vividly  pictured  by  a  letter  pub- 
lished a  few  days  ago  in  Stamp a  Libera  of  New  York: 

I  have  heard  that  you  wish  to  return  to  Italy  and  I  am  there- 
fore hastening  to  write  to  you  so  that  you  may  weigh  well  the 
step  you  are  about  to  take.   In  our  unhappy  country  most  of 
us  seem  to  have  become  neurotics.   It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  is  due  to  the  terror  that  the  war  brought  about  or 
to  our  subsequent  hardships  and  the  complete  lack  of  the  most 
elementary  foods,   Illnesses  of  all  kinds  have  increased  and 
the  poor  physicians,  worked  to  death,  write  prescriptions  for 
individuals  who  do  not  possess  a  single  centesimo.  And  these 
prescriptions  are  no  longer  of  any  value  in  the  drug-store, 
for  the  druggists  refuse  to  fill  them  unless  the  medicines  are 
paid  for  in  advance.   Immediate  payment — but  there  aro  no  soldi 
with  which  to  pay  and  no  one  working  gets  more  than  four  or 
five  lire  a  day. 

During  the  last  days  of  June  when  the  grain  mowing  starts  there 
is,  of  course,  an  increased  demand  for  labor,  and  this  year  as 
usual  the  contadini  from  outside  our  district  came  looking  for 
work.   But  they  could  got  none,   The  mayor  demands  that  the  la- 
borers possess  working-cards,  which  cost  eight  lire  per  person, 
and  the  tally  of  the  agricultural  syndicate,  which  costs  ten 
lire.   The  contadini  didn't  have  it,  and  in  consequence  returned 
home.   Their  reasoning  was  quite  logical.   There  are  only  four 
working  days,  and  in  all  they  would  make  twenty  lire.   Of  this 
the  fascists  would  take  eighteen  and  they  would  thus  have  two 
left.   How  wore  they  going  to  feed  their  children  on  that?   So 
they  roturned  to  their  homes;  to  find  that  the  grain  had  al- 
ready partly  scattered,  because  in  their  absence  it  had  ripened 
and  there  wao  not  enough  labor  on  hand  to  gather  the  grain  in. 

Before  returning  to  their  homes  they  organized  a  monster  demon- 
stration against  fascism,  the  government  and  the  mayor. 
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Fortxmately  we  had  a  commander  of  carabineers  who  was  an  anti- 
fascist and  who  had  meted  out  a  deserved  punishment  to  a  muni- 
cipal guard  who  had  assaulted  a  peasant. 

The  plight  of  the  peasants  since  the  advent  of  fascism  was  no 
better  than  that  of  the  workingmen,  Mussolini  sought  to  divert  attention 
from  their  rapidly-increasing  militancy  by  grandiloquent  and  well-prcpa- 
gandized  schemes  for  improving  roads,  erecting  public  buildings,  planning 
new  schools,  etc.   But  the  real  difficulty  lay  in  the  problem  of  liquidat- 
ing the  obligations  accruing  from  the  importation  of  grain  to  Italy.   It 
had,  of  course,  been  markedly  sharpened  by  the  passage  of  the  United  States 
Immigration  Law,  which  went  into  effect  in  July  1924,  restricting  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  to  a  quota  of  approximately. 
5000  individuals . 

In  1925  the  problem  had  assumed  catastrophic  proportions.   Some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  At  least  some  gesture  had  to  be  made.   In  the  fash- 
ion Mussolini  had  made  so  popular,  the  problem  was  attacked  by  taking 
refuge  in  a  slogan  and  a  formula.   That  slogan  was  epitomized  in  what  the 
fasciots called  The  Battle  of  the  Grain  (La  Battaglia  degli  Grani). 

The  domestic  production  of  grain  might  be  increased  if  the  large 
land-owning  nobles,  particularly  in  southern  Italy,  could  be  made  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands  intensively.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  productive 
land  were  lying  idle.   The  center  of  the  campaign  was  the  idea  that  if  the 
peasants  living  on  the  estates  of  the  large  landowners  could  obtain  in  their 
own  name  as  much  as  possible  of  the  landlord's  holdings,  they  would  culti- 
vate that  land  intensively. 

They  were  encouraged  to  go  abroad  by  whatever  means  possible. 
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Locally,  officers  were  instructed  to  cooperate  with  them  in  obtaining 
necessary  documents  and  papers  in  order  to  facilitate  their  emigration. 
Abroad  they  would  obtain  jobs  and  send  money  home  in  payment  for  their 
land,  while  their  families  tilled  the  soil.   Thus  the  demand  for  entry  to 
the  United  States  again  increased* 

It  is  impossible  to  estir.at«  the  number  who  managed  to  enter  the 
United  States  by  devious  methods,  undoubtedly  thousands  monthly;  other 
thousands  went  to  South  America  and  Mexico.   Incidentally,  Italians  born 
in  territory  contiguous  to  the  United  States  were  free  of  quota  restric- 
tions; consequently,  necessary  documents  could  often  be  obtained  fraudu- 
lently in  South  American  countries. 

The  Italian  government  tried  everything  in  its  power  to  persuade 
the  United  States  authorities  to  relax  somewhat  the  stringent  application 
of  the  immigration  laws.   All  to  no  avail,  of  course.   So  strong,  however, 
was  the  pressure  of  the  peasants  to  flee  the  new  fascist  regime  that  Mus- 
solini at  times  found  himself  in  difficult  straits.   It  is  probably  because 
of  this  that  the  impression  was  at  times  created  that  his  government  was 
conniving  at  highly  unorthodox  subterfuges  for  bringing  Italians  to  the 
American  shores. 

Owing  to  the  the  bearing  of  the  official  Italian  attitude  on  the 
solution  of  the  agricultural  crisis  of  Italy  and  on  the  types  of  immigrants 
who  were  encouraged  to  come  here  after  1924,  I  should  like  to  give  in 
extenso  some  notes  jotted  down  for  me  by  one  who  has  been  American  vice- 
consul  at  Messina  and  Genoa: 
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The  Immigration  Law  of  July  1924  speoified  that  half  of  the  quota 
of  5000  Italians  should  be  reserved  fcr  those  qualified  as  "pre- 
ferred immigrants."   These  v.rere  designated  in  the  law  as  the  alien 
parents  of  American  citizens  and  skilled  agriculturists.   The  extra 
quota  category  inoluded  all  Italians  who  had  previously  entered  the 
United  Stated  legally  and  returned  to  Italy  or  any  other  foreign 
land  for  a  visit  of  net  more  than  two  years— provided  they  had 
established  themselves  in  the  United  States  before  leaving  and 
left  with  the  intention  of  returning. 

Y'.Tien  this  law  wont  into  effect,  although  the  fascist  regime  was 
well  entrenched  in  1924,  conditions  wore  not  very  stable.   Prices 
were  rising,  exchange  was  falling,  unemployment  and  taxation  were 
increasing.   The  trado  balance  difficulties,  the  social  unrest  held 
in  check  by  force,  and  the  checked  flow  of  surplus  labor  to  the 
United  States  added  to  the  country's  embarrassment. 

As  immigrants  invariably  send  remittances  back  to  Italy,  the  new 
immigration  law  accentuated  the  country's  economic  and  social  prob- 
lem, and  the  Italian  government  therefore  tried  every  possible 
method  to  facilitate  the  emigration  of  the  unemployed  members  of 
the  working  class  to  the  United  States,  the  unemployed  themselves 
willingly  cooperating. 

The  attitude  of  tho  Italian  government  was,  naturally  enough,  that 
the  emigrants  should  be  selected  from  the  more  established  fami- 
lies in  Italy,  as  those  classes  could  be  depended  upon  to  /emit 
their  surplus  earnings.   Thus,  with  the  government's  attitude  co- 
inciding in  largo  measure  with  that  of  the  impoverished  working 
classes,  tho  pressure  upon  the  American  consular  officers  who 
issued  the  American  visas  was  terrific. 

With  the  quota  divided  equally  into  preference  and  non-preferenco 
classes,  overyonc  know  that  an  ordinary  immigration  visa  could  bo 
issued  only  to  2500  individuals  and  that  tho  remaining  2500  pref- 
erence visas  could,  under  tho  American  law,  go  only  to  the  parents 
of  naturalized  American  citizens  and  skilled  agriculturists.   From 
tho  Italian  government's  point  of  view,  however,  those  were  the 
very  classes  which  should  be  kept  at  home.   They  needed  to  step  up 
tho  domestic  agricultural  production;  and  tho  parents  received 
remittances,  a  great  help  in  the  balance  of  trade. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  passport  issued  by  tho  Italian  gov- 
ernment was  necessary  before  a  prospective  emigrant  could  apply 
for  a  visa.   Thus  tho  Italian  government,  in  tho  hope  of  using 
the  entire  quota  for  tho  typo  of  emigrant  which  it  desired  should 
leave  Italy,  withhold  passports  from  the  preference  classos  and 
issued  thorn  to  tho  others.  As  the  American  consular  offices  could 
not  issue  mere  than  50;^  of  the  quota  as  ordinary  visas,  and  not 
more  than  \0%   of  tho  total  per  month  in  each  class,  almost  half  of 
tho  total  quota  was  lost  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  law's 
operation. 
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Finally,  realizing  this,  the  Italian  government  abandoned  all 
attempts  to  control  the  type  of  emigrant  admissible  to  the  quota 
and  concentrated  on  attempting  to  facilitate  the  emigration  of 
those  pecplo  v.'ho  had  a  possible  claim  to  non-quota  status.   Non- 
quota passports  were  issuod  to  any  one  who  applied  for  them; 
visitors'  passports  were  especially  abundant.  Visitors'  visas 
were  naturally  free  of  all  quota  restrictions — the  consular  officer 
having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  character  of  the  visit. 

Difficulties  now  arose  in  connection  with  the  non-quota  emigrants ' 
visas.   Documents  proving  residence  in  the  United  States  were  fal- 
sified, claims  to  American  citizenship  cloverly  and  falsely  com- 
piled; old  American  passports  were  made  over  and  changed  with  the 
seals  counterfeited;  re-entry  permits  wore  cleverly  obtained  from 
the  United  States.   Extraordinarily  large  crew  lists  were  found 
on  practically  all  ships >  the  surplus  crew  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  signing  on  the  ship  and  deserted  the  ship  in  the  United  States. 
Is  1926  and  1927  any  document  which  could  effect  entry  into  the 
United  States  from  Italy  was  worth  $2000  or  more. 

A  highly  interesting  situation  developed  in  connection  with  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  held  at  Chicago  in  1926.   American  consular 
offices  were  instructed  to  grant  visas  to  all  bona-fidc  delegates 
to  this  Congress.   These  visas  wore  to  be  free  of  all  quota  re- 
strictions and  classes  as  visitor's  visa.   The  American  Embassy 
at  Rome  arranged  with  tho  Vatican  that  every  delegate  should  bo 
provided  with  an  identification  card  carrying  tho  delegate's  photo- 
graph and  the  Papal  seal.   The  Embassy  in  turn  notified  tho  con- 
sular offices  that  such  an  identif ioatirn  would  be  considered 
sufficient.   It  did  not  occur  to  any  one  to  doubt  that  the  plan 
would  bo  all  right.   Eut  it  actually  worked  out  in  tho  following 
manner:  the-  local  village  priests  merely  sent  in  tho  names  and 
photographs  of  those  people  in  their  congregations  who  wanted  to 
go  to  America  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  and  the  identification 
cards,  properly  made  out,  were  then  returned  to  them.   As  a  con- 
sequence, tho  first  morning  after  these  identification  cards  had 
been  received  throughout  the  countryside,  at  least  2,000  individ- 
uals presented  themselves  at  the  American  Consulato  at  Messina 
for  visitor's  visa.   I  was  able  to  grant  5  visas  out  of  the  total 
crowd.   They  were  practically  all  illiterate  peasants  who  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  that  they  were  accredited  delegates  to  the 
Sucharistic  Congress  in  Chicago.   As  a  matter  of  fact  they  didn't 
know  what  it  meant  or  anything  about  it;  they  merely  knew  that 
they  had  passports  to  America.   In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
properly  accrodited  by  the  Vatican,  it  would  have  boon  useless  for 
mc  to  issue  them  visas  as  they  would  have  inevitably  been  turned 
down  at  Ellis  Island.   Tho  natural  result  of  this  incident  was  that 
local  officials  and  steamship  agents  and  other  people  who  benefit 
in  money  from  emigrants  wore  doprivod  of  their  commissions  and 
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pctty  graft.   They  protested  violently  to  the  church  and  the 
church  carried  tho  protest  through  the  Vatican  to  the  Italian 
foreign  office 

Tho  majority  of  the  emigrants  came  from  tho  upper  middle  classes, 
unskilled  laboring  class,  and  tho  peasantry.   It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  though  the  Immigration  Lav/  was  American,  the  Ital- 
ian government  controlled  tho  typos  of  individuals  who  were  al- 
lowed to  go,  because  they  alono  could  give  them  permission  to  leave 
Italy. 


Naturally  tho  Battle  of  the  Grain  ended  in  ignominious  failure. 
If  in  1934  tho  importation  of  foreign  wheat  had  declined  measurably  over 
that  for  1922  the  reason  was  simple  enough.   There  was  no  money  and  no 
credit  with  which  the  wheat  could  be  purchased. 

The  full  extent  of  the  imp  over  i  slimont  of  the  land  and  the  catas- 
trophe that  was  overwhelming  the  thrifty  peasants  can  best  be  seen  by 
tho  table  which  follows: 

^ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  TTHEAT  1P22-0.934 

Year  ^Lcr?.^££        Produotion  in_  Quintals* 

1922**  11,403,665  87,400,000 

1923  11,689,500  61,191,000 

1924  11,415,750  46,306,000 

1925  11,767,539  65,548,000 

1926  12,145,000  60,050,000 

1927  12,295,033  53,291,000 

1928  12,262,911  62,214,600 


*  A  quintal  is  about  210  pounds . 

**This  is  for  October  30,  1922.  When  Mussolini  came  into  power  the  crop 
had  already  been  gathered. 


' 
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Acreagjs  and  Production  of  Wh*at .1922-1954 
(Continued) 

Year                                         A5,r_ea59  Production  in  Quintal_s 

1929  11,804,643  70,972,000 

1930  11,904,708  57,376,000 

1931  12,075,378  66,620,000 

1932  12,236,887  75,151,000 

1933  12,568,102  81,003,000 

1934  12,236,392  63,328,000* 

Let  us  contrast  this  decrease  in  production  with  the  phenomenal 
size  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Fascist  government  in  1934  and  the  equally- 
amazing  increase  in  the  budget  for  the  various  police  agencies  between 
1914  and  1930. 


THE  ITALIAN  GmmWST_  BUDGET  FOR  1933-1934 
REGULAR  EXPE3 

To  the  Royal  Crown Lira  17,600,000** 

i/Iussolini's  office .  .  .  .   "      938,000 

Extra  Expenses  of  Mussolini  . "  4,302,000 

Special  Expenses  of  Mussolini  .......   "  12,898,200 


*   The  data  in  this  table  arc  from  the  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1935. 
**  Count  eleven  lire  to  the  dollar.   The  royal  family  received  an  increase 
of  300,000  lire  over  the  preceding  year. 
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The_  Italian  Government  Budget  for  1933-1934 
Regular  Expenses 
(Continued ) 

Foreign  Mission  and  Propaganda.  .  .  Lira  133,502,000 

Italian  Schools  in  Foreign  Lands •  •  "  31,920,000 

Fascist  Courts  and  Justice "  22,995,000 

Penitentiaries  and  Jails "  185,560,000 

(OURA  or  Secret  Force) .  "  314,419,000 

Regular  Police  or  Carabinieri  "  379,900,000 

Customs  Guard -.,..<...  "  225,125,000 

Black  Shirt  Militia  "  64,600,000 

Waterfront  Fascist  Militia "  7,837,000 

Fascist  Forest  Militia "  84,795,000 


EXTRA  EXPENDITURES 

Special  Services  Reserved  to  Mussolini.  .  .  .  Lire  80,000 

Customs  Guard  "  3,900,000 

Foreign  Mission  and  Propaganda "  15,499,000 

Fascist  Forest  Militia "  6,860,000 

Italian  Schools  in  Foreign  Lands "  1,050,000 


Lire  1,488,781,000 
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SXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  POLICE  FORCES 

1913-1914 Lire  130,000,000 

1914-1915 "   132,000,000 

1915-1916 "   125, COD, 000 

1916-1917 "   112,000,000 

1917-1918 "   129,000,000 

1918-1919 "   208,000,000 

1919-1920 "   407,000,000 

1920-1921 "   802,000,000 

1921-1922 "   839,000,000 

1922-1923 "   965,000,000 

1923-1924 "    725,000,000 

1924-1925 "    757,000,000 

1925-1926 "   935,000,000 

1926-1927 "  1,051,000,000 

1927-1928.  .  .  "  1,031,000,000 

1928-1929 "  1,009,000,000 

1929-1930 "  1,073,000,000 

1 

Comment,  I  believe,  is  not  necessary.   It  is  perfectly  clear  that 

Mussolini  and  the  groups  for  whom  he  is  the  spokesman  have  taken  to  heart 
the  recent  utterance  of  the  well-known  Dolitical  sclent.'.  *jt  Harold  D.  Lasswellf: 
that  society  is  divided  into  two  groups,  the  elite,  and  the  rank  and  file. 


*  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Chicago;  at  present 
Visiting  Professor  at  the  University  of  California,  in  the  department  of 
which  Major -General  David  Prescott  Barrows  is  Chairman. 
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The  elite,  Las swell  continues,  constitutes  the  few  members  of  any  commu- 
nity who,  at  a  given  time,  have  the  most  of  each  value.   The  elite  pre- 
serves its  ascendency  "by  manipulating  symbols,  controlling  supplies  and 
applying  violence."* 

In  the  previous  discussion  we  have  been  compelled  to  stress  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  Italian  history  at  the  expense  of  the  earlier 
part  not  only  because  of  the  immediacy  of  the  issues  involved  but  because 
so  many  Italians  came  to  San  Francisco  during  that  period  and  they  have 
colored  the  political  and  social  atmosphere  of  the  Italian  colony.   The 
divisions  of  Italians  into  pro-fascist  and  anti-fascist  groups  has  defin- 
itely retarded  that  process  of  Americanization  which  was  making  such 
tremendous  strides  before  the  war.   It  is  of  course  a  mere  figure  of  speech 
to  speak  of  Mussolini's  American  Empire,  as  Mr,  Marcus  Duf field  did  in 
the  articlo  before  referred  to,  but  it  is  not  a  laughing  matter  to  these 
Italian- American  citizens,  foreign-born  and  native-born,  in  the  face  of 
Mussolini's  avowed  and  officially-announced  campaign  to  prevent  their 
Americanization,  and  who  are  persecuted  by  fascist  agents  by  means  of 
boycotts  and  intimidation. 

According  to  Mr.  Duf  field,  whor.  Italian- Americans  visit  Italy, 
they  arc  frequently  detained  against  their  will  and  forced  to  serve  train- 
ing periods  in  the  army.   "Mussolini,11  ho  contends,  "has  presumably  two 
objectives  in  this  curious  sub-surface  invasion  of  sovereignty,  both 


*  World  Politics  and  Personal  Insecurity,  by  H.  D.  Lasswell,  Now  York,  1933, 
p.  3.  He  adds:  "Less  formally  expressed,  politics  is  the  study  of  who  gets 
what ,  when  and  how." 
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arising  from  military  motives.  Looking  forward  to  the  next  war  (Dufficld's 
article  appeared  in  1S<29)  ha  is  trying  to  keop  Americans  of  Italian  ex- 
traction thoroughly  Italianized  and  loyal  to  him  so  thoy  will  respond  to 
his  call  to  arms.  Ho  sees  no  reason  why  perhaps  a  half-million  potential 
soldiers  of  Fascism  should  slip  from  his  grasp  by  becoming  Americanized. 
Second,  II  Duco  v/ants  to  stifle  all  criticism  in  the  United  States,  for 
he  realizes  that  only  if  Fascism  is  favorably  regarded  here  can  he  get 
American  loans."* 

If  Dufficld's  statements  aro  correct — our  government  took  very 
serious  notice  of  thorn — a  distinct  menace  is  concealed  hero.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment,  for  instance,  with  Italy  on  the  verge  of  war  with  Ethiopia 
and  the  Unitod  States  Senate  definitely  banning  loans  and  credits  to  both 
Italy  and  Ethiopia  should  they  declare  hostilities,  what  aro  wo  to  do  with 
those  Italians  living  on  our  shores,  who  enlist  or  who  engage  in  minor 
clashes  like  the  one  that  recently  occurred  in  How  Jersey? 

The  Italian  fascist  program  has  had  a  few  unpleasant  repercussions 
in  San  Francisco  itself.   Let  mo  give  three  instances: 

In  attempting  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Awortcnzc,  a  public  docu- 
ment which  accompanied  Italian  passports  in  1S26  and  1927  and  of  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  wore  issued,  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
because  of  the  possible  displeasure  of  the  fascist  government.   The  gentle- 
man who  finally  gave  mc  a  copy  was  an  American-born  Italian  and  yet  he  too 
bogged  mo  not  to  mention  his  name* 


*  Harper's  Magazine,  November  1S29,  p.  661. 
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f.y  second  instnncc  rolatcs  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
copies  of  the  philosophical  works  of  the  great  Italian  philosopher  Bene- 
detto Crocc  in  San  Francisco's  Italian  bookshops  because  the  Italian 
government  disapproves  of  Crocc 's  independent  stand  toward  fascism. 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  attack  made  on  a  wo 11- known 
Italian- American  anti-fascist  near  San  Katco,  recently,  by  two  young 
Italian  fascists.   The  case  was  brought  to  court  but  was  dismissed  by 
the  judgo,  v.rho  happened  to  have  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  antecedents,  ap- 
parently on  the  principle  that  an  unprovoked  assault  made  by  an  Italian 
fascist  on  another  Italian  in  a  gathering  composed  entirely  of  Italians, 
was  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  a  brawl.   The  defendants  publicly  admitted 
that  they  had  attacked  the  anti-fascist  lecturer  and  one  of  them  quite 
truculently  proclaimed  that  ho  would  defend  any  criticism  of  the  Puce  in 
the  same  way,  if  the  occasion  arose  again. 

Those  are  cf  course  only  small  happenings,  but  thoy  are  all  the 
moro  significant  because  thoy  arc  so  "trivial,"   They  leave  us  with  an 
uncomfortable  certainty  as  to  what  fascist  propaganda  might  lead  its 
American  followers  tc  do  in  matters  that  arc  not  trivial. 

For  those  cf  us  to  whom  Italy  and  Italian  culture  have  always 
been  and  still  are  a  nourco  of  unquenchable  inspiration  and  never-ending 
delight,  it  is  a  most  painful  and  distressing  task  to  have  to  record  the 
blight  which  has  fallen  upon  the  land  of  Dante. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  anyone  who  has  ever  trudged  along 
that  glorious  path  which  loads  from  Ficsclo  and  passes  San  Domonico,  to 
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roalizo  that  Florence  and  tho  valloy  of  the  Arno,  suddenly  coming  into 
view  as  you  make  the  turn  in  tho  road,  havo  boon  the  scene  of  a  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's terror  such  as  that  described  by  Salvomini.   Nor  is  it  a 
refreshing  thought  to  knov/  that  the  twisting  highway  between  Sorrento  and 
Amalfi  and  Salerno  has  only  recently  swarmed  with  black-shirted  vigilantes. 
In  those  dreadful  days  at  tho  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
peasant  and  worker  wore  being  ground  to  pieces  between  a  ruthless  foreign 
conqueror  and  an  even  more  ruthless  landowner  class,  tho  great  poet 
Lcopardi  could  bemoan  tho  fate  that  had  befallen  his  native  land  and 
ascribe  it,  with  some  show  of  roason,  to  the  fatal  attraction  which  it  had 
exercised  upon  the  rude  barbarians  of  tho  north,  and  to  the  inevitable 
ravages  of  time.  We  all  know  tho  famous  apostrophe  to  Italy: 

0  patria  mia,  vodo  lo  mura  c  gli  archi 

E  lo  eclonne  c  i  simulacri  c  1'crmo 

Torri  degli  avi  ncstri, 

Ma  la  gloria  non  \rodo. 

Today  wo  can  also  ropeat  ma  JLa  gloria  non  vcdo_,   "I  do  not  soc  the 
glory,"  but  it  is  not  to  a  foroign  oppressor  that  this  oan  now  be  ascribed, 
but  to  an  Italian,  aided  by  other  Italians.  When  tho  great  poet  continues: 

Oimc'  quante  fcritc, 

Che  lividor,  chc  sanguol   Oh  qual  ti  veggio, 

Fornosissima  donna!   Io  chicdo  al  ciclo 

E  al  mondo:   dite,  ditc: 

Chi  la  ridusse  a  tale? 
WO  can  all  re-echo  his  lament  and  exclaim  with  him:  "I  cry  to  heaven  and 
call  upon  the  world;  tell  me,  toll  me,  who  has  reduced  you  to  such  straits?" 
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